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Preface to Volume IV. 


SINCE the first of these volumes appeared, we have 
found that they are of use to others besides education- 
alists ; but we have kept to the original method of 
presentation—that of a teacher, dividing his subject 
into points and addressing his audience with simple 
conversational directness. The educated layman who 
wishes to understand more fully the outlines of the 
Christian religion, will find many subjects discussed 
here in the light of modern scholarship and presented 
with entire frankness. Study-circles can also work 
on the basis of these lessons; and even preachers, 
so we are told, have derived some help from the 
presentation of subject-matter in short divisions 
and sub-divisions. The volumes have in fact proved 
to be of service to readers who desire to know more 
of theology as it is understood at the present day, 
to preachers, to teachers, to parents, and to study- 
circles. 

The author would only add here that, in his own 
case, the longer he acts as a teacher, the less amount 
he tries to get into a lesson. Every teacher will have 
his own methods, but some may often feel inclined 
to make two lessons out of one, especially in dealing 
with younger boys and girls, or with the mixed 
audiences many of us have to address in Church. 
Nevertheless, for the readers own sake it is best 
not to break up the subjects too much in a book 
such as this. It seems best also to write simply, as 
one talks, and to introduce one’s own experiences 
and reminiscences, because this is the teacher’s 
natural way; but everyone will go to work in the 
manner which is most suited for him, and will enrich 
such lessons as these from his own store. 
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91 
INTRODUCTION: I. 


I.—THE DECALOGUE 


"THE Ten Commandments are ancient Jewish laws. 

If they are really by Moses they must be over 
3000 years old. But “Ten Commandments” is not 
the proper Jewish name for them, and is not a very 
good name either; because people are not agreed 
that all of them ave commandments. Some of them 
may be “precepts.” Now a commandment is like 
a law: it means, “You must do this,” and if you 
don’t, you will be punished. If a schoolmaster says, 
“You must write this out,” or “No junior boys must 
enter this room,” that isa commandment. A precept 
means “You ought to do this”; it means, “It is 
most important for you to do this.” When a parent 
or a schoolmaster says, ‘Always be brave and 
honourable,” that is a precept. He does not say, 
“T will cut your head off (or give you compulsory 
drill) if you aren’t brave!” He doesn’t enforce it. 
He generally can’t; and anyhow he would not try, 
because that would do more harm than good. So 
we may say in a broad sort of way that a precept is 
to prevent sin, and a commandment is to prevent 
crime, or any form of law-breaking. Only the words 
have got a good deal muddled up; and, as a matter 
of fact, the word we generally use is “command” 
and not “commandment.” For “commandment” 
has become a rather old-fashioned word, generally 
meaning one of the Ten Commandments. So, really, 
it had better go, since it is a mistake. 
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What then did the Jews call the Ten Command- 
ments ? They were very proud of them, and had 
several names, some of which you needn’t bother 
about, such as “Covenant” and “Testimony.” But 
their chief name was, and is, ‘“The Law of the Ten 
Words.” They called each commandment simply a 
word—rather a good idea. So they are the Ten Words. 
In Greek this is the Decalogue. Our spelling of 
Decalogue is silly, no doubt; but, until we have spelling 
reform, we have got to stick to it. It is shorter than 
‘Ten Commandments,” besides being more accurate; 
and you can use the letter D in your notes; or the 
Greek A, if you like. 


II.—NotT CoMMANDS 


While we are talking about names, I may as well 
tell you that there are really no commands (in the legal 
sense) in the Decalogue. They are really all precepts. 
Some learned people say that the Words about God 
(i.e. the first four—or five—commandments) are 
precepts, while the last six (or five) are commands 
or laws, because they are about our Neighbour. 
And that is good as far as it goes. But if the Ten 
Words are really all from God, then they can none 
of them be commands. And I will tell you why. 

The Jews used to think that God issued commands, 
like a king, or rather, an Eastern tyrant, a sultan; 
and that when his commands were disobeyed, he 
punished people. Our Lord said that this idea is a 
mistake. He said that when the tower of Siloam fell 
down and killed a lot of people, it was not because 
those who were near the tower were specially wicked 
people. God had not persuaded the eighteen worst 
criminals of Jerusalem to gather under that tower 
just before it fell (Lk. 134]. God causes the sun to 
rise, he said, on the evil folk as well as on the good 
[Mt. 5*)]. This we find more and more to be the exact 
truth. God does not punish. He saves, he follows 
after the lost sheep. God does not command; he 
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pleads. He stands at the door and knocks [M?. 1812, 
Rev, 3°]. That is the lesson of the Cross—the patience 
of God, the endurance of God, the love of God. God 
does not hurt men, he heals them. That is the lesson 
of Christ’s life. God did not punish men; he let 
them punish him. That is the lesson of Christ’s 
death. 

That is another reason why ‘‘commandments” 
is not a good name. God does not give commands. 
You know how, if anyone does some mean thing, the 
best thing you can do is to show him that what he 
did wasn’t a decent sort of thing—not to hit him, 
which may make him still more mean—but to help 
him very kindly to be ashamed and really sorry. 
I am sure you have been helped that way, more than 
once, by some one you like. If you hurt another 
person, you can make him sorry for himself; but if you 
can get inside his mind and persuade him, you can 
make him feel sorry for what he has done. It’s more 
dificult that way. But then God’s ways are more 
difficult and more wonderful. 

Of course the Jews did not see this as we do; they 
had not Christ to teach them. But they did see enough 
to call these ten things Words and not commandments. 


III.—A DivinE DISCOVERY 


The Jews thought a tremendous lot of these Ten 
Words, and they were quite right. We don’t really 
know how they got them, or how old they are. 
Probably some are older than others. Of course the 
Jews thought they must have come through the 
great law-giver of their race, Moses, just as they 
thought all their proverbs came from Solomon. 
They had many splendid stories about this great 
man who had lived long before; and they naturally 
thought all their books of laws were by him. Perhaps 
many of them were. Certainly the man who first 
made these great Words must have been far ahead 
of his times, and must have had God’s help. When 
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a man lives very near to God, he gets some of God’s 
thoughts into his own mind; and this we call 
“inspiration.” People used to believe in lots of gods, 
and some of the gods they imagined were not very 
nice. You have seen some of the idols they made, 
and uncivilized people make still—not at all nice- 
looking idols. 

Well the man who made these Words—or the 
men, for generations of prophets may have worked 
at them—the men, shall we say? must have been 
inspired by God; because they discovered that God 
was not like the nasty idols that people worshipped. 
They discovered (1) that God is good, is righteous. 
That seems very natural to us; but it was then a 
very wonderful discovery. And they discovered 
(2) a thing equally new and strange—that men ought 
to be righteous too. Savages haven’t discovered 
that yet; and there are savages living in our town 
who haven’t yet discovered it either. They discovered 
also (3) that religion and morality are joined together 
—like husband and wife; that to be religious you 
must be good, and to be good you must be religious. 
People hadn’t known this; they used to think that 
to be religious you must perform certain ceremonies. 


IV.—TuHE STORY OF SINAI 


God spoke these Words, then, into the hearts of 
some very great reformers ages and ages ago. Of 
course all ancient peoples in the dawn of civilization 
made up stories about things which moved them very 
much and which they thought very wonderful. The 
ancient Jews had the good sense to see that these 
Words were very wonderful, and that, though they 
seemed so strange, they were true. The Jews always 
were, and still are, a remarkable people. So they made 
up stories about their ancestors assembling round 
Mount Sinai, and God proclaiming these Words in 
a terrible way amid thunder and lightning and clouds, 
and fire and smoke, with the sound of a trumpet, 
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and amid an earthquake, and then engraving them 
with his own finger on two tables of stone. And you 
can find different accounts of this in the Old Testament 
[Ex. 197°, 31-34; Di. 41°, 52-5]. Of course these stories 
were not deliberately made up. There was no 
printing then—not even written books; and men 
used to sing poems about ancient things, and to tell 
stories round the fire of an evening; and this kept 
the memory alive, and the stories grew more and 
more definite, till at last one day, after hundreds 
of years, somebody would come along and write 
them down. They are really great and very ancient 
poems. 

The Jews kept two slabs of red granite in the most 
sacred part of their temple, in the Ark itself, with 
the Ten Words carved on them, so that there should 
never be any change made in them; and we can 
imagine how parents said to their children, “Over 
there is the Holy of Holies where the Ark is kept; 
and the Words in it were written by God himself,” 
until people came to think that God had literally 
written them with his finger. But the curious thing 
is that in spite of these precautions, there is a second 
version ef the Decalogue in Deuteronomy, which is 
different in many ways from the one in Exodus. 
This shows that there was some confusion; and scholars 
think that the original Decalogue was different again 
and quite short. 
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I.—NUMBERING THE WORDS 


A CURIOUS thing about the Decalogue is that 

people do not agree as to which ave the exact 
Commandments or Words. The Jews make the 
Preface (‘I am the Lord thy God,” etc.) a Command- 
ment and call it the First Commandment. (Look tt 
up in your books.) Jews, Roman Catholics and 
Lutherans make our First and Second Commandments 
into one (‘‘Noneother Gods” and “‘ Graven image”’) ; and 
Roman Catholics and Lutherans call that the First 
Commandment, Jews call it the Second. The Eastern 
Churches, like our own, make ‘‘None other gods” 
the First Commandment and “Graven image,” the 
Second Commandment. The Roman Catholics and 
Lutherans make room for a Tenth by dividing “‘Thou 
shalt not covet” into two (and each of these Churches 
does it differently): “‘Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour’s wife,’’ Ninth Commandment; “‘Thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbour’s house,” etc., Tenth Com- 
mandment. But this must certainly be wrong. 
So we can safely stick to our way. Only we don’t 
really need the Preface at all, ““l am the Lord....,” 
because we aren’t Jews, and we never lived in Egypt, 
and (thank God) were never in a house of bondage. 


II.—Two TABLEs 


These Ten Words are divided into two Tables. 
And here also there is another curious confusion. 
Originally, each Table had five Commandments. How 
was that? There were five about God, and five about 
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our Neighbour—a clear, equal division. Now we 
say [in the Western Churches], the first Table has 
four Commandments, and the 2nd Table has six Com- 
mandments [This is due to S. Augustine]. And we 
are really right. But how do we make it out? 

_ But first of all, what is a Table? It doesn’t mean 
a writing table, or a dinner table. The word “table” 
in Latin means a flat board. Such a board can be 
hung on a wall, and painted black, and covered with 
letters; and it is only a second way of using it to 
put it on legs and eat your dinner on it. Or it may 
be of metal, or of stone; and when it is of stone, we 
call it a slab. 

Why did the Jews speak of two Tables? Because 
the Ten Words were cut on two slabs of stone. In 
very ancient times, before writing in books (of papyrus) 
was invented (and afterwards. too), men used to cut 
inscriptions of very important things on stone. You 
remember how in ancient Babylon they used letters 
shaped like arrowheads, which we call cuneiform. 
Many such stones have been dug up in the sands of 
Mesopotamia, and Egypt, and other places, and they 
tell us a great deal about men’s customs thousands 
of yearsago. Not long ago some excavators discovered 
the Laws of an old Babylonian king, called Hammurabi 
(c. 2250 B.c.) who lived about a thousand years before 
the Exodus (and therefore before Moses, c. 1200 B.C.) 
and these laws are in many ways like those of the 
Old Testament in Exodus and Deuteronomy. They 
show that for many centuries men had been making 
laws, but that the earlier laws, like those of Hammu- 
rabi, were very hard and cruel. 


IIJ.—GENERALIZATIONS 


So, then, there were two Tables. There still are. 
They make two divisions; and you couldn’t have 
two better divisions. One is what we ought to do 
about God; the other is what we ought to do about 
our Neighbour. That seems simple to us; but it 
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is only simple because the ancient Jews made it 
familiar some 3000 years ago, and it has been familiar 
ever since. When you divide very difficult things up 
into two or three simple heads it is called a generaliza- 
tion. For instance: to say that all the right spiritual 
things in life are either Goodness, or Truth, or Beauty, 
is a generalization. It requires a great genius to 
make a true generalization; and true generalizations 
have helped the world enormously. The greatest of 
all generalizations is the simplest: and it was made 
by Christ—‘‘God is Love.” 


IV.—Two DvutTIES 


In the Decalogue, then, we have one of the great 
generalizations. Man has two Duties—that is the 
word—a Duty to God, and a Duty to his Neighbour. 
The Jews expressed this by saying that the Law has 
two Tables. The Church calls these two Duties; so get 
that well in your mind, for it is very important. 

And you remember we said last time that these 
two duties are joined together, like husband and wife. 
The old Jews taught us that too. You can’t do your 
duty to your Neighbour properly unless you do your 
duty to God: and you can’t do your duty to God 
if you forget your duty to your Neighbour—which 
was what people forgot in Christ’s time, and he was 
always reminding them of it. 


V.—Wuy Four AND SIx 


But, we were asking, how do we make these two 
duties into four and six Commandments each, while 
the Jews made a neat division of five Words to each 
Table? 

It is for a curious reason. The ancients regarded 
the duty of children to their parents as so sacred that 
it was like their duty to God. It was piety; you 
remember the ancient Romans call Aeneas pius 
Aeneas, because he was such a good son. The Chinese 
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and Japanese still worship their ancestors; and that 
is a pious and beautiful custom, though it must not be 
confused with the worship of God. 

Now the fifth Word is ‘Honour thy Father and thy 
Mother.” To the Jews this was a religious duty 
which belonged to the first Table. To us it is a social 
duty which belongs to the second Table. And to us 
that fifth Word includes all home duties—parents 
to children, and brothers and sisters, etc. We should 
criticize the ancient idea, and say they thought a 
lot about the duty of children, but they did not think 
enough of the duty of the parents themselves. We 
say, Charity begins at home, and means charity 
(or love) all round; and thence it spreads to our 
neighbours, and to all the world. The ancient Jews 
did not know that it ought to spread to all the world. 
They thought they had only to be nice to other Jews. 
That was a great step forward. But Jesus Christ, 
who was himself a Jew, has brought us a still greater 
step forward:—We must love all men, because they 
are all our brothers; we must love God, because he is 
our Father. There is another and greater generaliza- 
tion. 

So we say, the first four Words must belong to the 
First Duty, and the last six Words to the Second 
Duty. 


VI.—LonGc AND SHORT 


Last time we said that although the Jews regarded 
the Ten Words as so sacred and unalterable, yet 
they did not manage to get into the Bible one really 
correct version. This was always happening in ancient 
times before the invention of printing. You see, 
now we have always many printed copies of a book 
to refer to; and if one book is worn out or destroyed, 
it doesn’t much matter. But in old days scribes were 
always writing out new copies, and making changes; 
because—as you have often found out—it is not easy 
to copy anything out without mistakes. And besides, 
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priests and learned people often added sentences, 
to explain and improve; and these, as ages passed, 
were thought to belong to the original writing. 

In Ex. 20 there is one version; in Deut. 5 there is 
another. What is the reason of that? This: at first 
the Words were all quite short. In the second Table 
they are still short (‘Thou shalt not kill,’ “Thou 
shalt not steal,’ etc.). But the priests added ex- 
planations to some. This is a bother because they 
are less easy to remember! And the explanations 
are not always the right explanations. For instance 
the Ex. version explains the Sabbath by saying that 
God was tired when he made the world, and rested 
on the Sabbath Day, which we now know to be a 
wrong explanation, because God always works and 
always creates, and never stops. But the Deut. 
version gives a much better explanation; it gives 
mercy as the reason, and this is altogether a higher 
and finer reason: ‘“‘that thy manservant and thy 
maidservant may rest as well as thou. And thou 
shalt remember that hou wast a servant in the land 
of Egypt ... therefore ... keep the Sabbath 
Day” [Deut. 5"). 

So the Words were at first quite short. Something 
like this: 

1.—Thou shalt have none other gods before me. 

2.—Thou shalt not make unto thee a graven image. 

3.—Thou shalt not take the name of Jehovah in vain. 
4.—Remember the Sabbath Day to keep it holy. 
5.—Honour thy father and thy mother. 

And then the last five, very much as we still have 
them in the Bible. 
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It is most important to be clear about this. First; 
because it is every teacher's solemn duty before God 
to be truthful. Secondly, because the need is urgent of 
rescuing popular Christianity from the Judaism which 
still often besets tt. 


1.—PRIMITIVE 


AS the Christian Church has given great importance 

to the Decalogue, we must all try to understand 
the truth about it, or else we shall get horribly muddled 
when we grow up. 

The ancient Jews were in a state of primitive 
civilization. That is to say, they weren’t mere 
savages (aS our own ancestors were at that time); 
but they were like children, growing up into civiliza- 
tion. You can put it best by saying that they 
were partly civilized, or half-civilized. It was their 
religion mainly that was civilizing them; their great 
belief in their God, Jahweh—or Jehovah, as we 
pronounce the name. They were rather like the 
Bedouins of the present day, who ride about the 
deserts of Arabia on horses and camels. In fact 
there are millions of Muhammedans in Asia—fine, 
picturesque fellows they are, in their flowing robes— 
who both in religion and in civilization give us a good 
idea of what the Jews used to be. If you ever travel 
in Asia you will find them very interesting, with some 
very good ‘qualities: but I don’t think you would 
like one for a father. You wouldn’t find him quite 
up to the mark. 

It is most important for you, then, to understand 
that the Ten Words are simple precepts for a primitive 
people. Now don’t say, “What’s the use of them 
to us, then?” It is very good for us to know “Thou 
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shalt not steal”—isn’t it? But we will talk about 
that later on. This time I want you to get into your 
heads for ever the truth about the Decalogue, and not 
a lie; because a lie would be a constant worry to you 
all your lives. And the truth is that the Decalogue 
is a simple, primitive law, which was created about 
3000 years ago for a clever, rising people in the dawn 
of civilization, perhaps six hundred years before Socrates 
and Plato, perhaps over a thousand years before our 
Lord. [The complete Ten Words may be as late as 
the seventh century B.c., only two or three centuries 
before Socrates}. 


IJ.—RIGHTS 


Therefore, to be truthful—and we can’t serve 
God unless we are truthful—we mustn’t exaggerate 
the greatness of the Ten Words. I said last time 
that they are very great. But we mustn’t exaggerate 
it, as if Christ had not brought anything higher. 
What would be the use of calling ourselves Christians, 
if Christ had not made it possible for us to be better 
than the Jews had been already for hundreds of years? 
You could keep all the Ten Commandments and be no 
better than a good Turk, or any faithful Muhammedan 
of central Asia. 

So, in order to be quite accurate and true, I must 
explain that to us Christians the Decalogue seems a 
higher moral law than it originally was. To us it 
seems quite clear that the Decalogue tells us our 
simple moral duties. And that is right, because we are 
Christians. But the learned people whe know about 
these things tell us that ancient peoples thought more 
of vights than of duties. What does that mean? 
Certain things belong to your neighbour—his life, 
his property, his wife, his house. They are his right. 
The Decalogue says you must respect these rights. 
In one word—you musn’t take his property. That 
is good; but it isn’t the whole secret of being good, 
it isn’t the whole of morality. The Decalogue deals with 
rights rather than with morals. 
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_ The ancients did not say, “It is immoral to hate 
a man or hurt him.” What they said was “He has 
a right not to be murdered.” They did not say, 
“Chastity is a most important virtue.”’ [J¢ is essential 
to keep always to this word, and not confuse the teaching 
of Christ through false prudery by saying ‘purity.’’’) 
What they said was only, ‘You must not take away 
a man’s wife,’ which is the meaning of ‘Thou shalt 
not commit adultery.” They meant that a man has 
a right to his wife. (They didn’t think of a woman’s 
having a right to her husband.) So also about truth- 
fulness: they didn’t think of the moral duty of truth- 
fulness, but of the vight of your neighbour not to be 
slandered by you. 

The first Table is, in fact, about God’s right to be 
properly honoured—about what belongs to God. The 
second Table is about the Neighbour’s right to be 
properly treated—about what belongs to our Neigh- 
bour. This is the second stage of a _ nation’s 
development. The third is when people are taught 
to do a thing simply because they ought, simply 
because it is right—whatever the consequences— 
simply because it is a duty. 


II I.—CEREMONIES 


But what is the fivst stage? In the Decalogue, 
as we have it, the Jews had climbed out of the first 
stage, which was a tremendous step. What was that 
original first stage? 

Savages have little or no idea of right or wrong; 
but they have a very strong idea that certain things 
must be done, and certain things must not be done. 
The natives of Hawaii thought it was a dreadful 
offence against their gods for a woman to eat bananas. 
Men might, but not women. And the first thing the 
queen of Hawaii did, when they gave up heathenism 
and embraced Christianity, was to eat a banana. 
1 hope she enjoyed it. But the heathen people 
thought the earth would swallow her up—it was 
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such a frightful thing to do. If she had merely killed 
somebody, they wouldn’t have minded. 

That is the first stage, ceremonies. To do wrong is 
not to hurt your neighbour or take away his property; 
but to omit some ceremony. (Even today we have 
not quite got rid of this idea; and many people are 
more shocked if you break some social ceremony— 
such as a shirt-front in the evening, or some religious 
ceremony—such as Sunday observance or fasting— 
than if you are really wicked.) 


IV.—TuHE Four STEPS 


I told you there are two versions of the Decalogue 
[Ex. 20 and Deut. 5]. There is yet a third in Ex. 34, 
where Moses takes two Tables of stone, just as in the 
others. Only here the commands are very different, 
after the first two (which are the same). They are 
all about ceremonies. [3. Feast of Unleavened Bread; 
4. Firstborn offerings; 5. The Sabbath; 6. Feast 
of Weeks; 7. Feast of Ingathering; 8. Manner of 
sacrificing; 9. First-fruits; 10. Not seething a kid 
in its mother’s milk.] Therefore most scholars 
think this version of Ex. 34 is really in the main the 
earliest attempt at a Decalogue; because, after the 
beginning, it is all about ceremonies. Anyhow, it 
is certain that ceremonial is the first step in the ladder. 
What are the other steps? 1. ceremonial; 2. rights, 
3. duties. There is really a fourth step—a top plat- 
form—the highest of all, which Christ taught—love. 
If you are full of charity or love, you will do your 
duty without thinking of it. And in heaven it will 
be love, and not duty. 

None of these stages is wrong. They are all right 
steps—so long as we don’t forget that they are of 
different importance. 1. Ceremonies are all right, 
and quite important, if we are not their slaves, but 
their masters. ‘The Sabbath was made for man.” 
[Mk. 27]. 2. Rights are very important; we must 
always respect other people’s rights. 3. Duties are 
most important. Don’t we all feel how noble the 
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grave of Sir Henry Lawrence is, at Lucknow, with 
the inscription, ‘‘Here lies Henry Lawrence, who 
SA do his duty”? 4. Love is the highest motive 
of all. 


V.—FOUNDATIONS 


It is wonderful to think—and pathetic, too,—of 
nations slowly climbing out of savagery, and of great 
leaders, inspired by God, gradually bringing. them 
on—leaders struggling with huge difficulties, and 
sometimes being martyred for their noble pains. 
That is how the foundations of a decent civilization— 
the foundations of morality—were laid. When you 
build a great house you must have a firm foundation. 
The tall skyscrapers of the great American cities have 
foundations so deep that there is a house of many 
stories under the ground. lf it weren’t so, they would 
topple over, like a post which isn’t driven far enough 
down into the earth. Or like an iceberg of which 
you see only the top above the water, the rest is 
hidden far down in the cold depths of the sea; and 
when the berg reaches warmer water, the base melts; 
and one of the most dangerous things about an iceberg, 
when it gets into warm water, is that it may suddenly 
overturn, just as some ship is near it. 

We also need a foundation. All our civilization 
rests upon customs, rights, duties, which go deep, 
deep down into the past. The Decalogue is the 
greatest of these deep, ancient things; and on it is 
built the high and beautiful house of Christian virtue. 

The Decalogue won’t make you a perfect Christian. 
But you can’t be a decent Christian at all if you 
break the Commandments! Christianity says you 
must love your neighbour, and not hate him. The 
Decalogue doesn’t go as far as that; but it does say 
you musn’t murder him, or steal from him, or covet 
his good things. It puts away for us, as it did for 
our forefathers, the Big Wicked Things; and it is 
still much needed at the present day. 

Next time we will explain this further. 
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THE CHRISTIAN USE OF THE 
TEN WORDS 


J.—PAST AND PRESENT 


s HAT a lot of explanation!”’ perhaps you are 

saying. “‘Hasn’t he got to the First Command- 
ment yet?” Yes, there is a lot of explanation. 
But don’t blame me. I didn’t put the Decalogue in 
the Catechism. If we were at the beginning of the 
world, we might all start fresh. And then we could 
make ten quite simple Words. For instance, our Lord 
said that in old times the Commandment had been 
“Thou shalt not kill” [the Sixth Commandment]; 
“but I say unto you,” he said, “Thou shalt not 
even be angry” [Mi. 5”], or abusive, or quarrel; 
in fact, “Thou shalt not hate or hurt anyone.” 

Well, if we were making a new Decalogue, we might 
alter the Sixth Word to “Thou shalt not hate or hurt 
anyone.’’ And so we might do with all the others. 
And that would be much simpler, and save you a 
lot of explanation. But you can’t get rid of the past 
all at once. You know you can’t. If you had a 
lisp for instance, when you were a child, or a stammer, 
it would be very hard to get rid of. So it is with 
mankind; the past—centuries ago—is still with us, 
rather like the background in that picture [T. points 
to one]. You may say, “Well, at all events, 
couldn’t we have a simpler Decalogue in the Catechism? ”’ 
Well, 1 think that would be a good thing, and it 
will be done soon in our Church. True, it is very 
useful to be reminded of the past, and to learn what 
a long and difficult struggle mankind has had, for 
thousands of years, in learning to do right. It is 
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very useful for you; but I know there are some [boys] 
who are not so well educated, and some teachers who 
don’t explain it; and for their sakes, I myself should 
like it all simpler. And I should like the Decalogue 
taken out of the Communion Service altogether, 
because that is the great Christian Service. No other 
Church but The Anglican Church has the Decalogue 
in the Communion Service. And I think the rest of 
Christendom is right in that. England is behind 
America about this: because in England the Decalogue 
is appointed for every Communion Service. But they 
are altering that now; and when you get older 
you will be able to help get the Decalogue removed 
altogether from our Lord’s great service, where it 
is out of place. 

But you must not forget that even in its Jewish 
form the Decalogue has done an enormous amount 
of good. It helped our forefathers to grow out of 
barbarism: and we can’t wonder at their reverence 
for it. [T. must always tell the truth, scrupulously; 
and therefore must not exaggerate the influence of 
the Decalogue. Although it was used to some extent 
before the Reformation, Dante makes it quite clear in 
the Purgatorio (A.D. 1300) that the Seven Deadly 
Sins were regarded as the supreme Christian code in 
the Middle Ages, the Mount of Purgatory being divided 
into seven terraces for the expiation of the Seven Sins. 
It was due to the Judaizing influence of the Reformation 
that the Decalogue was substituted. In some ways the 
Seven Deadly Sins (L. 26) make a better list; but no 
ancient code is adequate to modern ethics.| 


II.—TEN SEEDS 


The Ten Words are like a framework, like the frame 
on which a house is built (as well as like its foundations) ; 
or like the framework on which painted scenery is 
fixed in a theatre. You wouldn’t get the beautiful 
scenery to stand up without the frame work. Christian 
morality is like the scenery. 
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The Ten Words are like the pencil sketch, over which 
an artist paints a picture. Christian morality is like 
the picture. 

The Ten Words are like the wires on which a plaster 
cast of a statue is made. If you pull a plaster figure 
to pieces, you will find the wires. They hold it together 
and prevent it from tumbling down. They are not 
so nice as the figure, but they are on the same lines, 
and they are necessary. The Christian Law is higher 
but not different—higher as a tree is higher than 
a sapling. 

Best of all, I think, the Ten Words are like ten 
seeds. That is what Christ meant when he said, 
speaking about this very subject, “Think not that 
I came to destroy the law or the prophets: I came 
not to destroy, but to fulfil” [M¢. 517]. That is, he 
came to develop the fine old Jewish law and other 
teaching, and to make it perfect. 

If you put a bead in the ground, it remains a bead. 
But if you put a seed in the ground, it expands, and 
germinates, and grows into a plant. The Ten Words 
have that power of expansion, like seeds. That, I 
think, is their chief greatness; and that is why 
Christians have found them so healthy and useful. 
They are ten seeds. 


III.—TEN SYMBOLS 


But there is this one more word I want you always 
to remember. Each Word is a symbol of something 
more. You know what a symbol is—a sign; a red 
lamp is a symbol of danger; a green lamp, of caution; 
a lighthouse, of rocks or shoals; a vestment in church, 
of a particular kind of service; a cross, of the Christian 
religion; and so on. Letters are symbols of sounds. 
Give me an example. . . . Words are symbols of 
ideas. ‘‘Conservative” is a word; but it stands for a 
pa deal; it is really a symbol. So the ancient 

ewish name for the Commandments—Words—is just 
the right one. Each is a word, standing for a great 
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deal more than it says. That’s why I agree with you 
when you think the Commandments ought to be 
shorter! 

Let’s see if we can’t make the Ten Commandments 
literally into ten words. I think we can, if you 
don’t mind some of them being rather long ones. 
And if you learn these, I shan’t ever ask you to learn 
the Commandments by heart. Itisn’t parrot repetition 
that we want. I knew a parrot who always said 
“Shut up”? when he wanted to be friendly. But we 
don’t want to be like parrots. We want to get our 
ideas right. 

So let us write down literally ten words only, and 
we will call it— 


TEN EVIL THINGS TO BE AVOIDED. 
First Table 


I. Polytheism [spell each word]. 
2. Idolatry. 
3. Impiety. 
4. Idleness. 
Second Table 


5. Insubordination. 
6. Malice. 

7. Lust. 

8. Dishonesty. 

g. Untruthfulness. 
o. Covetousness. 


Here then are ten sorts of sin—ten great classes 
of sin to avoid. And, if you avoid them all, you won’t 
do badly! 


IV.—NEGATIVE AND POSITIVE 


BUT—and it is a very great but—there is something 
more. Only don’t be frightened! It is quite simple. 
A Christian must put it all the other way round. 
He must think not so much of Ten Evil Things to 
be Avoided as of Ten Good Things to be Done. He 
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ought to grow out of Thou-shalt-not—to grow out 
of nots (to untie his knots, if you like!), and to grow 
up into Thou-shalt. When you were a small child, 
people said, Don’t. But as you grew up, people said, 
more and more, Do. You won’t hear anyone say to 
your father, ‘‘Don’t fidget!”” Hehaslearnt that. But 
there are lots of things that people might ask him 
to do. So when you are a man, if you went out as 
a soldier to fight, your mother might say, “Be brave, 
my boy”—or, “I know you will be brave’’—but she 
wouldn’t say, ‘“Now don’t be a coward!” So it is 
with nations. A young people, a people in their 
childhood, growing up into civilization, have to be 
taught by “Don’t” and “Thou shalt not.” As they 
become more and more civilized, there is less of 
Thou-shalt-not, and more of Thou-shalt. We have 
two words for that: at first the moral law is negative 
(“not”); then it becomes Positive. 

And even the positive grows higher. You need 
never say even “You shall” to a really decent chap. 
You have only to say, “I say, you know, you ought 
to doit.’ Ofcourse there are always many uncivilized 
people about; so there have to be shalt-not laws, 
but these are for criminals, or ill-disposed people, 
or stupid people. All you need say to a real sporting 
person is “You ought.’’ So sometimes you see a 
notice up, ‘Please do not walk on the grass.”’ That 
appeals to our good feelings [mot like “ verboten”. But 
if the people were so uncivilized that they would 
walk on the grass, then the authorities would have 
to put up a notice—“ You are forbidden to walk on 
the grass. Fine, ten shillings!” 


V.—THE Two DUvuTIEs 


So I want you to drop the word “Tables,” now we 
understand it; and always to use instead the Catechism 
word “‘Duties.”” A duty is what is due, from us, what 
we ought to do. There are two Christian duties, the 
first to God, the second to our Neighbour. Four 
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Words go to the first Duty six Words go to the 
second Duty. And both Duties are the one word 
“Love.” So we come back to that. You remember— 
last time—the steps or stages? 

Our Lord said (and it is in the American and Scottish 
Communion Services) “‘Thou shalt love God. ae 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour. . . . On these two 
commandments hang all the Law and the Prophets.” 
(Mt. 22°", cf. Mk. 127°]. The original in Deut. 6° has 
only the first of these commandments; and Christ 
cast his net far to pick out as the second the far 
removed sentence in Lev. 1918, ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.’”’ [That he did so, deliberately 
finding another commandment to balance the first 
is made clearer in the R.V. of Mit. 2239, ‘‘and a second 
is like unto it.” The Jewish teacher Hillel had 
indeed before Christ, used Lev. 1918 as a summary 
of human duty, but not in connection with the law 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.” He did not 
formulate the Two Duties. Until Christ taught the 
universal fatherhood of God, the word “neighbour” 
had also a very narrow sense, as in “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour and hate thine enemy.”’] He uses it 
as a quotation from, or summary of, the Old Testa- 
ment Law, in answer to a question about the Law. 
The question was asked by a lawyer who would have 
been wearing the commandment about God on his 
phylactery: the addition therefore of a second Com- 
mandment about our neighbour was very deliberate 
and surprising. Lk. (10%) adds our Lord’s equally 
surprising explanation of “‘neighbour,”’ in the parable 
of the Good Samaritan. The whole Summary of the 
Law therefore is really Christ’s. [cf. L. 105,] 

This is one of the greatest things in the world to 
know. There are two Duties . . . If only the 
world had learnt it, earth would be like heaven. 
Even religious people haven’t properly learnt it yet; 
they still often think that man has only one duty— 
to God (and on Sunday). You can find that out by 
taking a hymn book and seeing how many hymns you 
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can find about our Duty to our Neighbour. Very 
few, indeed. Of course we are better now. But if 
you pick up an old-fashioned volume of sermons 
(or hymns), you will generally find hardly anything 
about the Second Duty. And indeed Christian social 
duty is still regarded as rather a novelty. Well! 
you can’t love God unless you love your brother also 
[xr Jn. 42°], and all men are our brothers. To be a 
Christian, you have to love (1) God, and (2) Men. 

Christ gave a new meaning to the Decalogue. So 
does the Catechism. It prints the Decalogue after 
the Creed, to show that it’s no good believing if you 
don’t behave [Mt. 774]. And it explains the whole 
Decalogue in the two Duties, which give each Com- 
mandment a new, Christian, and much better meaning, 
as we shall see, 
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THE FIRST WORD: MONOTHEISM 


[N.B.—The Title and all the Points are always 
meant to be put on a blackboard or at least spelt out, and 
then written down.| 


This will probably have to be divided into two, or three, 
Lessons. 


THE Duty: “To believe in him... with all my 
Strength.” 


I.—TEN CHRISTIAN WorDSs 


Now we are going to begin the Ten Words. As 
we are Christians, we will make them Ten Christian 
Words—not ten Jewish ones. This will mean: 

(a) We will turn over a page of the Catechism to 
the Two Duties—the part that begins, ‘‘What dost 
thou chiefly learn? . *. . Have you found it? 
Well, write at the top, The Duties. This is the ex- 
planation of the Decalogue for Christians, and a jolly 
good explanation it is. “‘What do you chiefly learn?” 
The Duties. 

(0) We will have positive Words, not negative. 
What did we say that meant? . . . Yes, “Thou 
shalt’”—and not . . . You see, primitive people 
like children, have to be taught first what they must 
not do. You might have to say to a cannibal king 
“You really must get out of the habit of smashing 
people’s heads. You must not kill people; and, above 
all, you must mot eat them for dinner.”” As people 
grow up, commands become more positive; for 
instance, in the Decalogue itself, the Fifth Word 
does not say ‘‘Do not be rude to your parents,” 
but here it does become positive, because the ancient 
Jews had already learnt the lesson, and it says, 
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“Honour thy Father and thy Mother.” It is not 
enough for Christian morality to say, ““Don’t do any 
harm.”’ Some people never do any particular harm, 
but all the same are extremely selfish, and futile. 
Christ taught us that. [Dives and Lazarus, Lk. 16.] 
Dives in the parable did not break the Commandments; 
he just enjoyed himself, and seemed to be harmless 
enough. But he went to the Wrong Place. So will 
you, if you are content to be comfortable, and neglect 
to help those who are poor, and badly treated, and 
ill, and unhappy. 


II.—TeEwn PosItTIvE THINGS 


So, for each Commandment I am going to give you 
a positive Christian Word. Last time I gave you 
a list of Ten Negative Words. You remember, 
I said the First Word said that the Evil Thing to be 
Avoided was Polytheism. Now I am going to give 
you a positive word. The Good Thing to be Sought 
is Monotheism. Never mind about the spelling for 
a moment. 

Let’s see how much we remember of that Negative 
List. [Question and help.] 

TEN Evit THINGS TO BE AVOIDED. First Table— 
1. Polytheism. 2. Idolatry. 3. Impiety. 4. Idleness. 
Second Table—5. Insubordination. 6. Malice. 7. Lust. 
8. Dishonesty. 9. Untruthfulness. 10. Envy. 

Now I am going to put it all the other way round. 
I will put the positive word first, and the negative 
word second; and I will spell every word, so as to 
be sure you have heard it right. So be very careful 
in putting it down, because this is very important. 


TEN GOOD THINGS TO BE SOUGHT. 


First Duty 
MONOTHEISM, not Polytheism. 
TRUTH, not Idolatry. 
REVERENCE, not Impiety. 
SERVICE, not Idleness. 


eects 
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Second Duty 


Loyatty, not Insubordination. 
KINDNESS, not Malice. 
TEMPERANCE, not Lust. 
JusTIcE, not Dishonesty. 
Honour, not Untruthfulness. 
LazBour, not Covetousness. 


OO NI DA 


I have kept to one word for each; because we can 
explain as we go on. So I have not put another 
word to explain “Truth” as “Worship in Truth” 
or “True Worship”; nor “ Justice or Straightforward- 
ness” to show that I mean, not so much doing justice 
(like a judge) as being just and honest. I think it 
will be clearer in the end this way. 


III.—MonotTHEISM 


What a long time we are coming to the First Word! 
Yes. But-it need not take us long now we have come 
toit. And the reason is that civilized people naturally 
believe in one God and not in many. Christ, and the 
great Jewish prophets before him, taught us that. 

And now about these horrid words! You mustn’t 
mind long words because they are really the short 
for a whole sentence, so they save us trouble in the 
end. Thus, “‘Monotheism” (accent on first syllable)= 
“believing in one God only.” Theos is the Greek 
for God. ‘‘Theism” is easier, but its meaning is 
not so strong and precise; it means believing in a 
God revealed toman. There is another word “‘deism,” 
which means believing that there is some sort of 
God, a long way off, who has not really been revealed 
to us. But that is rather out of date; so we will 
stick to the word “theism.” If a person believes 
in God in a very vague way, as not being a real person 
but a sort of influence, or power (like electricity), 
we put ‘“‘p-a-n” before “theism,” and call it “‘pan- 
theism.” You find this vague pantheism mostly in 
India; but it exists in Europe and America too. 
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So then our Duty as Christians is to be theists: 
not pantheists, or atheists, or deists. Jews and 
Moslems are theists, like ourselves. (Quesiton back 
on the meaning of these four words.) 


IV.—POLYTHEISM 


But you would like that funny word “polytheism”’ 
explained now. And this means that I must tell you 
what were the principal wrong ideas about Godin ancient 
times. Here it is again that these long words help 
make it all quite simple. “Pan” before “theism” 
meant, we said, that in a vague way everything is 
God; “pan” [pas, pantos] is the Greek for “ everything ” 
or “all.” Polus is the Greek for ‘“‘many,” so Poly- 
theism means believing in many gods. Uneducated 
Hindus in India believe that there are literally millions 
of gods; they worship stones and stumps, and trees. 
I have seen an Indian gardener worship his watering- 
pot. So they are polytheists. Educated Indians 
sometimes excuse this by saying, “ Well, God is every- 
where; so you can worship him in a stone or a watering- 
pot.”” You see, when they argue like that, they use 
pantheism (the everything-everywhere idea) to justify 
polytheism (the many idea). 


V.—HENOTHEISM 


Of course when the Jews started—many centuries 
before the Decalogue—they were polytheists, like other 
uncivilized peoples. How did they climb up into 
theism? (This would all take twice as long, if we 
hadn’t got these special words!) It was in a curious 
way. They didn’t climb up in one day—or one 
century. There was an intermediate stage, a kind 
of half-way house. What was it? Now, we want 
another word! The Greek for ‘“‘one”’ is [heis] henos. 
(‘“Henos” does not mean a bird, any more than 
“poly” does.) The Greek for ‘‘alone, single” is 
monos. Now the ancient Jews, when they first grew 
out of polytheism, went on thinking that other gods 
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did exist; but they thought that their God Jehovah— 
the God of their nation—was much greater and better 
than other gods. They thought Jehovah was one 
special God, above other gods. So we use the word 
for “one” for this idea, and we call it heno-theism. 
They did not for a long time rise to the idea that 
this one God is alone, single—monos—the sole and 
only God. When they did, we call it mono-theism, 
which is nearly the same as our commoner word 
“theism.” 

This is quite easy to understand. You can imagine - 
these old tribes as they fought with one another. 
Each tribe was supposed to have a god of its own, 
who looked after that tribe, and fought for it—like 
the old battle-cry, ‘‘S. George for Merrie England! ”’— 
You read some of the names of these tribal gods in 
the Old Testament, Dagon, Ashtaroth, Moloch, Baal. 
The early Jews didn’t in the least deny the existence 
of the gods of other tribes, like Moloch and Baal. But 
they thought that their God was stronger than the 
others. [Question back on the meaning of these dictated 
words—theasm, deism, atheism, pantheism, polytheism, 
henotheism, monotheism.} 


VI.—Two GREAT DISCOVERIES 


They also thought he was better. And this was why 
the old henotheism, the Jewish belief in Jehovah, 
grew into a splendid monotheism. The other tribes 
did not think of their gods as being good. (You 
know how ugly and wicked the idols of savages are 
still today.) The Jews thought of Jehovah as a 
righteous God, who expected them to be righteous too. 
This was their first great discovery. 

You notice that the First Commandment does not 
say, “Thou shalt not believe in the existence of more 
than one god.” What it says is, ‘Thou shalt have 
none other gods before me.’’ This is the right trans- 
lation, or ‘“‘beside me” [Ex. 20%, R.V. and Marg.] 
Other gods were thought to exist, but the Jews must 
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not make them their gods. They must not worship 
more than one god, and that one god must be Jehovah. 
In our Bibles ‘‘ Jehovah” is translated ‘““Lorp” in 
capital letters (which is rather misleading to us); 
that always means Jahweh or Jehovah. So the 
Decalogue really begins, ‘“I am Jehovah, thy God. .” 
You will find this idea of henotheism often in the 
Old Testament—for one familiar example, “Among 
the gods there is none like unto thee, O Lord; there is 
not one that can do as thou doest.”” [Ps. 86°]. But, 
then, two verses further on, the psalmist rises to 
monotheism—‘ Thou art God alone.” 

That was the second great discovery, and it was first 
made in the world by the Jewish prophets. What 
was the first discovery? . . . And the second 
was that this righteous God is the God not only of 
the Jewish nation, but of the whole world. That 
was once a tremendous discovery. It seems simple 
now to us—‘of course,” we say, “there can’t be 
more than one God.” But that is only because we 
have learnt the lesson. It was not simple once; and 
the Jewish people were always fighting the prophets, 
and running after strange gods. 


VII.—TuE Duty 


When Christ came, the people of Europe were still 
polytheist—except the Jews. And it took the Church 
centuries to destroy polytheism in Europe. [The 
whole subject covered by the First and Second Words is of 
enormous tmportance, as the writer has endeavoured 
to explain in his book FaLsE Gops. For an advanced 
class three months might well be given to tt.] 

The Duty explains this First Word in a noble sentence. 
It takes Theism for granted, and says: “My duty 
towards God is to believe in him, to fear him, and to 
love him with all my heart, with all my mind, with 
all my soul, and with all my strength.” [Repeat 
again, and then all together.] 
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THE Duty: “To worship him, to give him thanks 
to call upon him.’’ 


I.—IDOLATRY 


HE Second Word is Truth—Truth about God 
in worship and in thought, not Idolatry. Truth: 
not Idolatry. 

Now, most people don’t know what Idolatry means. 
And they get into the most wonderful muddles; 
as you would, if you read words without knowing 
what they meant. I heard of a little girl the other 
day who said, “‘We needn’t be afraid of wild beasts 
nowadays, because they are all shut up in the Theo- 
logical Gardens.” She didn’t know the meaning of 
the word “theological”; but you do, because last 
time we learnt all about words like “theism.” If 
you were doing geometry, and thought that a triangle 
meant a circle, what a muddle there would be! Or 
if you were doing history, and thought that Egypt 
was a country near the Rocky Mountains. 

Yet in religion people often think nothing of mixing 
up their words like that. For instance, Idolatry. 
People say, ‘“Savages worship many gods: that is 
idolatry”; ‘‘It is idolatry to worship the Virgin 
Mary and the saints.”” Now, this is simply a mistaken 
use of the word. To worship many gods is not idolatry 
but . . . What did we say? Yes, “Polytheism.”’ 
To worship saints can’t in itself be even that, because 
people don’t think they are gods. They often 
exaggerate about the saints, and pray to them as if 
they were God himself; but that isn’t nearly as bad 
as polytheism, and it isn’t idolatry at all, in itself. 
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What then is Idolatry? It is quite simple. Idolatry 
is the worship of images. [T. mustn’t say that “doll” 
comes from “idol” because the etymologists deny this 
specious theory, and say that “doll” 1s probably the 
short for Dorothy.) So, you see, if you worshipped 
more than one god, but never worshipped any images 
of them, you would be, not anidolater, buta . . 
Lots of Churchgoing people, who would be horrified at 
even seeing an image in church, are really polytheists 
[t.e. tritheists] because they misunderstand the Trinity, 
and think that Jesus Christ is one god, and the Holy 
Ghost is another and the Father is another. So they 
worship three gods. And many people have thought 
that Jesus died on the Cross to satisfy the wrath (or 
other peculiarity) of the Father; as if they were two 
separate gods. This of course is heresy. True, ortho- 
dox Christianity says there is only one God, and that 
Jesus is a manifestation of God—as the hymn says, 
“God in man made manifest.” [That is perhaps as 
near as at this moment we shall understand.]| 

On the other hand, you might believe in one god, 
and make an image of what you supposed him to be, 
and worship that. And then you would be an idolater 
but not a polytheist. Some people have thought in 
ancient times that God is the sun shining in the sky; 
and have made and worshipped images of this sun-god. 
They were monotheists (not polytheists), but they were 
idolaters. 

So now it is quite clear. The First Word of the 
Jews was against Polytheism; the Second was against 
Idolatry. This was very sensible. They didn’t fall 
into the error of muddling up the two. 


II.—QuARRELS ABOUT IMAGES 


I should like to leave the ancient Jews there. But 
I mustn’t, because many Christians have misused 
this Second Word, and quarrelled horribly about it— 
not only at the Reformation and since; but as long 
ago as 726 (more than a thousand years ago) there 
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was a frightful quarrel in the Church which lasted 
over a century. [Iconoclastic Controversy, 726-842]. 
It did an awful lot of harm; and was one of the causes 
of the separation of the Eastern Church (Greeks, 
Russians, etc.) from the West, which still continues 
today. Neither side was right: on one side were 
the image-worshippers, who were fanatical and super- 
stitious; on the other were the image-breakers, who 
were ferocious and intolerant. In the end, it was 
settled in a ridiculous way. The Eastern Church 
(Constantinople) said you might worship anything 
fiat, like a picture. The Western Church (Rome) 
said you might have real rounded images and statues. 
The Greeks expressed it this way: they said, you 
must not worship anything so made that you can 
take its nose between your thumb and finger! (That 
is, it must be quite or almost flat.) 

At the Protestant Reformation in the sixteenth 
century, the whole quarrel began over again in the 
Western Church. And you still find three sorts of 
churches. (1) Roman Catholic churches, where people 
venerate images; (2) Eastern churches [Name one, 
if there is a Greek or other Eastern church in the city), 
where they venerate flat pictures—ikons (generally 
covered with gold, all but the face and hands) ; (3) Pro- 
testant churches, where they don’t have any statues or 
pictures at all (except stained-glass windows, but they 
say nobody can worship a window!) But you have got 
to remember something in order to be fair. When 
I say, they venerate pictures or images, I use that 
word to distinguish what they do from the worship 
given to God. Both Eastern churchmen and Roman 
Catholics say very clearly that they don’t give to 
images the same kind of worship that they pay to 
God. 

But I think there is a fourth class. Don’t we belong 
to the most sensible class of all? What is that? 
We say that it is perfectly right to have pictures 
and statues; but that it is a mistake even to venerate 
them. So we use them for beauty and remembrance; 
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but we don’t kneel down and say our prayers to them 
(or before them), or light candles to them, or bow 
down to them. Why should we? 


III.—IGNORANCE 


What a confusion the whole thing does seem! 
But the reason is quite simple. If everybody were 
wise, there would be no danger in images. But 
there is danger, even now, because many people are 
not wise. I say, “even now’; because now that 
everyone has a little education there is less danger. 
But ignorant people, or half-educated people, still, 
easily become idolatrous. Lord Acton was professor of 
history a few years ago at Cambridge University. 
He was perhaps the most learned person of the time; 
he had been brought up a Roman Catholic, and 
remained one, though a very liberal-minded one. 
I am sure that if he knelt down before an image, 
he would not have worshipped it. But most people 
are not learned; and many people are ignorant. 
And many such people do worship images. You see, 
when our ancestors were savages, long ago, they were 
idolaters; and therefore we have a tendency to fall 
back into their ways. There are multitudes of ignorant 
backward people, who have never risen all the way 
out of the primitive state. In the Early Church, 
nearly the whole population was like that; and the 
Church had great difficulty in raising them out of 
idolatry. The Church tried very hard, but a good 
deal of idolatry got into the Church all the same. 
People did worship images. Then at the Reformation, 
Protestantism broke away from the old Church. 
This was a pity, because instead of helping the old 
Church to do away with idolatry, it left the old Church 
with much fewer people to help it. So there is much 
image-worship still in both the Roman and Eastern 
Churches. For instance there is one cathedral in France 
which has a black statue of the Virgin in an under- 
ground chapel [Chartres Cathedral, Notre-Dame Sous- 
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terre} and a white statue in the cathedral above; 
and when people pray to the black Virgin and don’t 


get what they want, they go to the white Virgin and 
pray to that one. 


IV.—SAINT WorsHIP 


So a good deal of image worship or idolatry does 
goon. And some of the worship given to the Blessed 
Virgin is very like polytheism. And no doubt the images 
help that. In Roman churches nowadays you see great 
statues of S. Joseph. We hear but little of him 
in the New Testament, but in modern times he has 
become a great saint in the Roman Church. People 
say prayers like this: “Jesus, Joseph, Mary! I give 
you my heart, my intellect, my life. Jesus, Joseph, 
Mary! Be at my side in my death agony,” etc. [Petit 
Mois de S. J., Avignon. 166th ed. p. 41, etc.]. This 
looks very much like a new Trinity, and is certainly 
wrong and foolish. I remember a sceptical Italian 
(who called himself a Catholic) asked a visitor in 
Rome—“What do you Protestants believe in? Do 
you believe in the Father?” “Yes.”’ “And the Son?” 
ives... And in the Holy Spirit?; “Yes.” “And 
in the most holy Virgin?” “No.” “Ah, well,” 
said the Italian, “I don’t believe in any of the four!” 
There are in fact a large number of silly practices 
still in some churches, which are half polytheism 
and three-quarters idolatry. They are utterly unlike 
anything in the New Testament. The cure for them 
is education. 


V.—THE JEws 


The ancient Jews had much the same difficulty, 
only it was worse then, because people couldn’t even 
read. At first they used images of Jehovah [e.g. 
“ephods,” or “‘teraphim.” Gideon, Jg. 8%; David 
x Sam. 19; 219; 23°; Hos. 3°]. Then the prophets 
condemned images. (Many scholars think that for 
this reason the Second Commandment cannot be as 
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early as Moses, i.e. not 1200 or 1300 B.C., but c. 700). 
Moses made the image of a serpent [Nw. 21°]; Solomon 
made figures of golden, winged cherubim [1 Kgs. 68-*9; 
2 Ch. 3!-17] 15ft. high. There were always cherubim 
in the Holy of Holies [Ex. 2518]. So even after images 
of Jehovah were given up, the Jews could not have 
meant literally that all graven images were wrong, 
because they didn’t think the cherubim, etc., were 
wrong. They must have meant that it was wrong 
to make an image in order that it might be worshipped— 
“Thou shalt not make... Thou shalt not bow down, 
etc.” 

And that is right. But then, later on, some priests 
added an explanation and made this Word longer. 
They said that God was ‘“‘jealous,’”” and visited the 
sins of the fathers upon the children. We don’t 
think now that God is like a man, and can be really 
jealous, or punish in such an unjust way; and we 
know a very great deal more about how things are 
inherited from fathers by their children. Fathers 
can do harm to their children by leading wicked 
lives. But it is the fathers, not God, who hurt the 
children. 

Of course, no one would take the Second Word literally 
today. We make likenesses of the moon in the 
heavens above, of fossils in the earth beneath, and of 
fishes in the waters under the earth. We also use 
kodaks, and take “likenesses” that way—sometimes 
very bad ones! And we make graven images of great 
men and set them up in our squares; we often spoil 
the squares that way, but we don’t bow down to the 
statues nor worship them. 
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VI.—IN SPIRIT AND TRUTH 


DON’T know if you have guessed why we are 

calling the Second Word “Truth” . . . True 
thoughts about God. Yes: and the worship of God 
as he really is. Because this Second Word is about 
worship. Idolatry is, quite simply, to worship an 
image. Why is this wrong? Because it is of marble, 
or metal or paint? Well, of course it 7s made of some- 
thing, but that is not exactly the bottom reason. What 
is it? It is, as the psalm says, because idols are “the 
work of men’s hands.” [Ps. 1154, cf. 13515. Is. 371%. 
Ps. 1153-8 might here be sung as a solo or by ail together. | 
Supposing God himself made a wonderful image—the 
work of God’s hands—and gave it to you, and said, 
“This exactly represents me, the Lord your God’— 
then perhaps you could worship it, because it would 
be true. 

But that would be impossible. It is unthinkable. 
No image can represent God. You can’t represent 
One who is a spirit, and is everywhere. How could 
you make an image of One who is everywhere? You 
cannot even imagine it. An image must give you an 
inadequate idea of God (You remember that useful 
word “inadequate” ?—L. 31) and, therefore, a false idea 
of God. So, to worship an image is to worship a false 
god. Our Lord put the whole argument we are trying 
to understand in these two lessons into one sentence: 
“God is a Spirit: and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth.” [Jn. 4%. Repeat 
together]. 
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VII.—ART 


An “ image” means any kind of likeness: (a) a 
picture, a painting or drawing, is an image in the 
flat (a painted window is a picture); (b) a statue is 
an image in the round; (c) a relief is something carved 
or moulded on a flat background (Point to reredos, 
eic.). Those are the three kinds of images. You 
see, we have them in this . . . [perhaps there are 
statues outside]. 

Now these are all works of art (or they are supposed 
to be!). Art is man’s attempt to make things full 
of Beauty. Ever since the beginning, ever since the 
first century, the Christian Church has used art, 
and loved art, and tried to show forth the Christian 
religion in paintings, in reliefs, in statues. There 
still exist paintings of the first century and reliefs 
and images of the second and third, though most have 
disappeared [Westcott’s well-known essay in his Com- 
mentary on the Epistles of S. John is an understatement, 
due to insufficient knowledge in his time]. That was right: 
because you can express more of the spirit and the truth 
by art than by ordinary books. The three highest 
forms of human expression are poetry, music, and art 
(in the sense of painting and sculpture). Poetry and 
music are Art, as much as sculpture or painting. 


VIII.—TuHE THREE Goop THINGS 


They all express—in one way or another—Beauty. 
Now Beauty is one of the parts or attributes of God. 
We often hear it said that God is Love or Goodness. 
That is the supreme revelation. But also, God is 
Truth. And, also, God is Beauty. Men seek God’s 
goodness in Morals; they seek his truth in Science; 
and they seek his beauty in Avt. Those are the three 
spiritual things that men do, and the only three. 
There are no other. If aman seeks any other spiritual 
thing it must be wicked: for instance Pride is a spiritual 
thing and is wicked: so is Hatred. Goodness, 
Truth, and Beauty are the only three good spiritual 
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things; and they are the nature of God. That is 
what God is: he is good, and true, and beautiful; 
he : Goodness itself, and Truth itself, and Beauty 
itself. 

So, you see, tf you leave out Beauty in church, you 
are leaving out something of God’s nature. You are 
making in people’s minds an image of God which is 
without beauty. So, in your anxiety to avoid idolatry, 
you have tumbled over on the opposite side; and 
you are committing idolatry yourself, because you are 
making a false representation of religion and of God. 
Lots of churches are like that: everything in the 
services and the building is so hideous, that millions 
of people have come to think that religion is a dull 
and ugly thing. They have set up a false god— 
a god without beauty. [T. holds out a flower.] 
Well, you have only to look at a flower to see that a 
god without beauty is not the true God who made that 
beautiful flower. To worship a god of ugliness is 
to worship some other god, a false god. It is idolatry. 
God is an infinitely greater artist than Raphael or 
Michaelangelo. He makes more beautiful things. 
He is the great drawing-master, who teaches the 
artists. So where are you without art in church— 
without beautiful colour, and shapes, and architecture, 
and music, and poetry? You are among the idolaters, 
worshipping false gods. 


1X.—BAD PORTRAITS 


You cannot make an image of God. ‘“No man 
hath seen God at any time” [1 Jn. 47]. But you 
can make images of the works of God; you can paint 
beautiful scenes from nature—or some people can. 
That helps men to understand the beauty of God. 

And more, you can paint pictures of men. Their 
souls are made in the image of God. Soa great painter, 
who can bring out the soul in a portrait, gives a little 
more idea of God’s nature. And if he paints the 
portrait of a very godly man, or saint, he gives more 
idea of the character of God. 
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And more still. In Jesus Christ there dwells 
“all the fullness of the Godhead bodily” [Col. 2°]; 
he was ‘“‘God in man made manifest.’’ A portrait of 
our Lord, by the greatest artist who had ever lived, 
would indeed give us an idea—not of the being of 
God—but of his character. 

But—do you guess what I am going to say? 

There is hardly a good picture of any great saint 
(the saints hadn’t the money to pay a great painter!) 
The pictures of saints in churches are just made up. 
They are generally pictures of saints painted by sinners 
—and nowadays painted as cheaply as possible; or just 
horrid oleographs, or cheap plaster casts. They are 
really false images. And the pictures of Christ and the 
statues! A picture of a soft, unreal-looking man, 
with his heart displayed and decorated in colour and 
gilding. Sometimes that. Or even in our church 
—that stained glass window [T. points] may be very 
beautiful [Jt 1s probably hideous]; but it isn’t the 
least little bit like Jesus Christ. He didn’t look the 
least like that. 

The truth is, no one has ever painted anything like 
our Lord. No one ever could, even if they got his 
clothes right (which they don’t)—he is too great. 
The early Christians understood this; and at first 
they did not try. What they did—and this continued 
till the fourth and fifth century, till after Constantine— 
was to make pictures and statues and reliefs showing 
a very beautiful, beardless, young man—sometimes 
a lad or a boy. They just made the most beautiful 
thing they could—an ideal human being, but they 
did not attempt a likeness. And, especially in the 
first three centuries, they represented him as the 
Good Shepherd—a beautiful youth, with leggings 
and a shepherd’s rough dress, carrying pan-pipes, 
and with a lamb on his shoulders. They seemed 
to say—‘ We can’t give a likeness; but we will give 
the idea,” And they gave us the lovely idea of the 
Good Shepherd. 

I think they were right. I think that all images 
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of our Lord, or of saints, in church ought to be like 
that. We call it ‘“symbolical”—just a symbol of a 
great idea—not a bad attempt at a likeness; because 
that is not a representation, but a misrepresentation. 
The same with crucifixes. They are not at all like 
the reality; yet they are painful and terrible. We 
should be horrified if we saw one for the first time. 
The crucifixion was not represented in the church 
for a long while. The earliest is of the fifth century 
(St. Sabina, Rome): this panel may be somewhat later 
and is so conventional that there is no cross represented, 
but just three figures with hands outstretched and nailed; 
and so it continued conventional for many centuries, 
even down to the Renaissance. 


X.—IMAGINATION 


You see how our idea of idolatry grows, as we grow 
in knowledge. An image: worshipping an image: 
an image of a false god: a false image of the true 
God: a misrepresentation of a real person. We just 
reached one stage further. We said that to represent 
God as the Great Ugliness, by the absence of good 
art, was also Idolatry. Why? Because Idolatry is 
to worship a false image. But the principal sort of 
image, specially for civilized people, is an image 
in the mind, a mental image. We use the same word 
for that; we call it imagi-nation. That is one great 
danger of idolatry. We aren’t in any danger of 
worshipping a Mumbo Jumbo with its teeth sticking 
out, and a head like a bad coconut. And I don’t 
suppose you are in any great danger of worshipping 
a fiabby-looking plaster cast decked out in gaudy 
colours. We are too refined! But our sort of idolatry 
is mental idolatryy—imagination. Crowds of people, 
as we said, imagine a god of dullness and ugliness, 
and worship that. 

The worst mental idolatry is to think of God as cruel, 
or angry, or unjust. Calvinism was mental idolatry. 
If you think God could be so unspeakably cruel and 
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unjust as to burn people alive in hell for ever and ever, 
you are an idolater—you worship a false god. 

If you think of God as a terrible old man with a long 
beard, you are an idolater. 

If you think of him as a flabby, easy-going person, 
who won’t take the trouble to make you good, or to 
be just, or to help the world to be just, you are an 
idolater. 

If you think of God as a narrow-minded sort of 
clergyman, who is enormously excited if people don’t 
observe certain ceremonies, and still more excited if 
they try to think for themselves, you are an idolater. 

If you think of God as a member of your party, 
or your church, and very keen on scoring off the 
people who don’t agree with you, you are an idolater. 

If you think of God as a kind of lucky-bag, that 
will give you lots of nice things to enjoy, if you pray 
to him—and especially lots of money—and doesn’t 
care about poor people, you are worshipping a sort of 
golden calf—or rather cow. Some people really seem 
to think of prayer as if it were like milking a cow, 

If you think of God as a mere vague idea, who 
can’t be worshipped, and thanked and trusted, and 
called upon, and loved, you are an idolater. 

Finally, if you think of him as in any way unlike 
the love and strength and beauty of Christ—if for 
instance, you think of him as giving people diseases, 
instead of healing them, as Christ did—you are an 
idolater. To represent God as anything but perfect 
and lovely Goodness, Truth and Beauty, is to make 
a false image. And to make and believe in a false 
image, or any false imagination, is idolatry. 
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In THE Duty: “To honour his holy Name and 
his Word.” 


I.—PERJURY AND OATHS 


REVERENCE, not Imptety. That is our Word to- 
day. But when we call it that, we are greatly 
extending the original meaning of the Jewish Word. 
Learned people are not quite sure what this Comman- 
ment was originally aimed against. Some say, 
Perjury, because to swear a false oath in a law court 
is to take God’s name in vain. (You remember the 
proper meaning of “‘vanity””—emptiness [L. 23]. So “in 
vain’’ means in an empty way.) Some include lying. 
But it would be rather silly for us to have two Com- 
mandments about lying, whatever the Jews may have 
done. What is the other Commandment? 
Others think it is against profanity—cursing and 
swearing. Some even think it is against magic— 
black magic and sorcery. Others think it is against 
the whole lot; and they may be right, but probably 
it was just against perjury. 

If this Word was only against Perjury, it is the 
nearest the Jews got at this time to condemning 
untruthfulness. The Ninth Word was only against 
slander. Even today non-Christian Asiatics have not 
the same idea of truthfulness as Christians have. 
Our Lord had something to say about this Word, 
in the Sermon on the Mount Mz. 5-87]. Do you 
remember. ... « .““Swear not/at all”—“Let your 
speech be, ‘Yea, yed/Nay, nay.” Here he is clearly 
condemning all untru ess; and the habit un- 
truthful people have of sa ing “T swear it,” “I swear 
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by God.” Even truthful people are tempted sometimes 
to swear in this way, when they are not believed— 
when they are treated as if they were untruthful. 
But you wouldn’t think of saying it to anyone who 
knew you very well and knew how truthful you are. 
So our Lord says, “Always tell the truth; and don’t 
try to strengthen it by taking an oath. Just say, 
Yes, or No.” 

You know the saying, “A Christian man’s word is 
his bond.”’ That means just this. If you say simply 
“Yes,” or “No,” it’s just as much your solemn true 
word as if you took the most tremendous oath about it. 

Now law courts used to make people take the oath 
when they gave evidence. And it is still very generally 
done in many countries. So people have always tried 
to explain our Lord’s words as not being against that 
kind of oath. I must say I don’t think they succeed. 
Our Lord said we were not to swear by anything; 
and when people take an oath in court they do swear 
by something—in England they swear by the New 
Testament, which is really a relic of superstition. 
St. James repeats Christ’s words almost exactly, 
and very strongly—‘ Above all things, my brethren,” 
he says, “swear not, neither by heaven” ... and 
so on [Jas. 5]. So I feel sure it is more straight- 
forward to admit this; and to acknowledge that an 
“affirmation,” as it is called, is better—when the 
witness lifts up his hand in a court of law and affirms 
that what he is going to say is the truth. The Quakers 
were right when they stood out for this. Affirmation 
is very impressive; and you can prosecute a man for 
perjury just the same! 


II.—CuHRIST AND JUDAISM 


We have had to take up time over that first point, 
because people have made muddles about the Jewish 
command, and the way in which our Lord put the 
Jewish command aside once for all, and gave a 
hew command instead—“Swear not at all.” It is 
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very important to see how fearlessly and frankly he 
did put that command aside. He showed us, by that, 
not to be the slaves of “ Judaism,” t.e. of Jewishness 
and of the Old Testament. 

In the same way, you remember, he dealt with 
the Sixth Commandment, and with the Seventh Com- 
mandment [Mt?. 5%1-%2]; and several times with the 
Fourth Commandment—about the Sabbath: in fact 
he said exactly that—the Son of Man is not the 
slave, but the Lord of the Sabbath. [Mk. 228.] 

So we will make this short point about Judaism again, 
because it isso important. It ought not to be necessary, 
but it 7s, because Christians so often treat the Decalogue 
and the rest of the Old Testament as if they were 
mere Jews—ancient Jews—and as if Christ had never 
come to teach us something better. 

The Catechism is frank and brave and sensible 
about the Decalogue—like Christ. It gives quite 
new meanings to the Ten Words. And here it gives 
us the right meaning for Christians—‘‘to honour his 


III.—Bap LANGUAGE 


Now of course this condemns swearing and profanity. 
But I am not going to waste time over that. That 
sort of swearing is silly, and decently educated people 
don’t do it. Sometimes it is indecent, and no gentle- 
manlike person does it—nasty-minded little boys, 
or very rough men perhaps. Sometimes it is blas- 
phemous; and, there again, if any one does it, you 
know he isn’t a very nice person. Swearing like that 
is always silly, and generally ugly; and if a person 
has been properly brought up, he just doesn’t do it. 
It is bad form. 

Of course you might say that “By Jove,’ doesn’t 
matter, or things like that, which don’t really mean 
anything. Lots of people do use expressions like 
that, and there’s no harm; but they may become 
rather tiresome, just because they are only exclama- 
tions without much meaning. 
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IV.—To Honour Gop’s NAME. 


Our Third Word then—our Third Christian Word 
—is Reverence. And the opposite of reverence is 
impiety or irreverence. A wretched kind of impiety 
is making jokes about sacred things; that also is 
silly, and is bad form. Another kind is getting into 
a careless way of talking about God or about the 
things which we connect with God. 

When we say “to honour his holy Name,” we 
do mean God’s name, which is so short that we 
should be specially careful. But “‘Name”’ does not 
only mean the name ‘‘God” or the name “ Jesus.” 
It means everything that has to do with God—all 
that his name calls up in our minds. You know 
what a lot a name can call up, “Shakespeare,’’ for 
instance, or “Joan of Arc” [and some topical name]. 
The Name then means God’s character and person, 
and all that we associate with him, our prayers for 
instance. Some boys kneel down hurriedly, and 
say a few words, and jump up again, as much as to 
say, ‘““That’s over!’’ And many people when they go 
to church don’t try to follow the words of the service 
or to behave quietly and nicely. 


V.—OUTWARD REVERENCE 


Irreverence is always an ugly thing, just as rudeness 
or impoliteness is an ugly thing. Indeed reverence 
to God is very like politeness to men and women— 
very like that beautiful thing, courtesy. Only a 
coarse, ugly-minded sort of person could want to be 
deliberately irreverent. That is why the instinct of 
men for nice and beautiful things has made them 
invent many outward signs of reverence, such as taking 
off your hat. You take off your hat to a lady, and at 
other times when you want to show respect—at a 
funeral, for instance, and when you go into a church. 
Such acts are not always the same: a woman generally 
puts a hat on, to go into church. A Jew keeps his 
hat on, and puts a shawl on his shoulders. A Muslim 
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takes his boots off, which is a very nice, clean custom, 
and enables the Muslims to have the most lovely old 
carpets in their mosques. 

So people have different ways of showing reverence. 
A Roman Catholic drops on one knee before the 
Blessed Sacrament; but our ancestors before the 
Reformation used only to bow. And at Rome itself 
a thousand years ago they did not even bow. Nor 
do they now in the Eastern Church. Such things 
change: they are outward [dramatic] acts, and depend 
upon rule or custom—like bowing to the altar, or 
bowing at the name of Jesus, which is ordered by a 
canon of the Church of England [temp. Jas. 1]. Some 
people overdo it, and become fussy; and that spoils 
it all. But a certain amount of outward reverence 
is certainly a good thing, because it is beautiful (if 
not exaggerated), and because it helps us to be inwardly 
reverent. When Washington was alive, a visitor 
to Congress asked how he could distinguish “Mr. 
Washington of Virginia from the others. “Just 
look out,’’ some one said to him, “when the prayer 
begins. You will find him easily then, because 
Mr. Washington is a gentleman who always kneels 
down.” 


VI.—THE REVERENT MIND 


The outward act is not so important as the inward 
spirit. We must have a noble reverence for God’s 
Word—that is, for all that comes into our minds from 
God. Not only in the Bible, not only in the New 
Testament does the Word of God come; but in a 
thousand ways—through worship and work, through 
prayer and through fellowship, through books and 
poetry, and music, and good and beautiful things, 
through science and through saintly lives; and in our 
hearts and consciences God is always speaking his 
word tous. And if we are reverent enough to listen 
to the silent, spiritual voice of God, we shall be 
gathering up his words all our lives and becoming 
wiser and happier. [For Worship, see L. 123, 129.] 
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Some people, and even some clever people, have a 
cheap and cheeky way of looking upon sacred and 
solemn things. Some scientific people are like that— 
just conceited about their own little bit of science. 
Some churchpeople are like that—hopping about and 
chattering like sparrows, and treating the things of 
God as if they were made to bicker about, and quarrel 
about, in silly Parties, like politicians. And others 
have ‘‘secular minds”: they run about after the 
things of this world, and never give a thought to the 
vast Other World, to which we are all.going. All 
such people have small minds—little impudent minds; 
and they look up at the immensity of the stars without 
feeling any awe. They talk about God as if he lived 
in the next street, or as if he did not exist at all. 
“Gentlemen, who made those?” Napoleon once said 
to some clever men who were chattering atheism on 
his ship as he sailed to Egypt; and he pointed to 
the stars. [Repeat with gesture.]} 

All the greatest men, the great thinkers, and the 
great creators, have had reverent minds. 
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SERVICE, NOT IDLENESS 


In THE Duty: “To serve him truly all the days of 
my life.” 


I.—IMPORTANCE 


[F you read the Fourth Word in one of its original 

Jewish versions, and then the way it is expressed 
in the Catechism, you will see an enormous difference. 
(T. reads both, ending with the Duty as above.) 
There is such a lot behind all this, and thousands of 
people are in such a muddle about it, that we had 
better make four lessons on “Service,” and begin 
with the very interesting subject of the Jewish Sabbath. 
You see, people are only in a muddle because they 
don’t know the truth. It was difficult to know the 
truth once, because many things had not been dis- 
covered. But now scholars—that is, learned people 
who spend their lives studying such subjects—are 
all agreed. And all we have to do (if we want to find 
the truth and avoid muddle) is to listen to the scholars, 
and not to ignorant people who don’t know. [The 
one word “scholars” will be sufficient note for them to 
write about this paragraph] 

This Fourth Word is of enormous value. There are 
few things that have done so much for the world. 
(1) It has got for thousands of millions of people time 
to stop and think; to think about great and holy things; 
to worship. That saves us from being like animals. 
(z) It has got for the whole civilized world a weekly 
holiday, and has saved working people from being 
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mere slaves, grinding and grinding on all their lives 
without stopping. How would you like to do that? 
And it was much worse for workmen and slaves, 
millions of whom had to labour all day, as long as it 
was light, without stopping. Sunday is such a 
splendid institution that it is kept even in countries 
that are not Christian; the Christian Sunday is 
observed all over India and Burma (over 300 million 
people, of whom only less than four million are 
Christians); and in Japan (though not so well). The 
Muslims all over the world (there are over 150 millions 
of them—about 84 millions outside India) observe 
Friday (Muhammad got the idea from his Jewish and 
Christian neighbours); and the Jews, of course, 
Saturday. There are still other reasons why this 
noble old Commandment is important, as we shall 
see later. 


TI.—ORIGIN OF THE SABBATH 


The word “Sabbath” comes from a Hebrew verb 
shabbath, to desist—that is to cease, to stop doing 
things. This Shabbath, as the Jews called it, is much 
older than the Decalogue. Indeed, the Jews probably 
got it from the Babylonians, ages before. These 
people of Assyria (or Mesopotamia—map) were of 
the same race as the Jews and the Arabs of today 
(Semitic); and very ancient inscriptions have been 
dug up which show that they had a kind of Sabbath. 
But there was a curious difference. They didn’t 
care about poor people having a rest. Their Sabbath 
was not due to humane considerations—that is, 
considerations of kindness. They thought of the 
Sabbath as a day for putting their gods in a good 
temper. They actually thought that their gods rested 
from anger on the Sabbath. Remember that. 
Primitive men, and half-civilized men, always thought 
of their gods as doing harm and being cruel; as being 
like tyrant kings or chiefs, or like devils. It has 
taken mankind ages to climb out of that idea. And 
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even now, Christian people are continually falling back 
intoit. That’s why it is important for us to remember. 
Whenever a Christian thinks that God is angry, or 
talks about the wrath of God, he is using language 
that goes back to these old Babylonians, and to savage 
man. Whenever we Christians think that God brings 
disease, and makes people ill, we are (as we said 
before—L. 97) being idolaters, because we are going 
back in thought behind the God of Love and Health 
to these old cruel gods, whom savages still worship 
today. 

Well, the Jews did a remarkable thing. They swept 
away these cruel and superstitious notions from the 
Sabbath, and gave new and better reasons. They 
gave three different reasons. I mentioned two of 
them once [L. 92]. I wonder who remembers? .. . 
Onenotethnem?... .. Che. other? =... In. Ex. -20, 
the Commandment says, ‘“‘Because God desisted”’ 
—or rested—not from being in a rage, but “from 
creating heaven and earth.’”’ How much better than 
the Babylonish idea! But it isn’t the true reason, 
all the same, because God never desists. He is always 
the same, “without haste, without rest.” But, only 
three chapters further on, another reason is given, 
the best of all. And in Dewt. another, which is nearly 
the same. The explanation in the Decalogue in 
Deut. 5 is “that thy manservant and thy maidservant 
may rest as well as thou. And thou shalt remember 
that thou wast a servant in the land of Egypt!” 
That is a new and splendid reason: the Jewish master 
is told that he must give his servants a weekly rest, 
and is reminded that he was once a servant. That 
is humane, or humanitarian, kind, unselfish, merciful. 
And in Ex. 23 (only three chapters from Ex. 20, 
where the other version of the Decalogue is) the same 
reason is given—‘‘ You are to rest in order that your 
servants may have rest’—but it is carried a step 
further, to include the animals “that thine ox and 
thine ass may have rest.’””’ That was a nice thought 
of the old Hebrew lawgiver! 
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III.—CRUELTY AND SILLINESS 


But the Jews were only civilized in part; and in 
two ways they spoilt this splendid Sabbath idea. 
(x) They made cruel laws to enforce it: they actually 
killed people for breaking the Sabbath—‘‘ Whosoever 
doeth any work in the Sabbath day, he shall surely 
be put to death” [Ex. 31°]. Fancy policemen taking 
your father off to be executed because he had sawed 
a piece of wood on Sunday! And in another book 
of the Old Testament [Nw. 15%] there is a horrid 
story of a man’who was gathering sticks on the 
Sabbath, and they locked him up, and Moses asked 
Jehovah what ought to be done to him, and Jehovah 
said (so we are told), He must be killed; so they 
dragged him out and stoned him to death. There 
you see the Jews falling back into the old Babylonish 
and savage ideas—just as we do sometimes. 

(2) The other way in which the Jews spoilt this 
splendid idea of a weekly day of rest, was by their 
strictness. This was done especially in books they 
wrote about the Bible. These books were not in 
the Bible, but nevertheless they were believed in and 
obeyed. They contained the most ridiculous rules and 
distinctions. For instance: to tie a knot was work, 
therefore it must not be done on the Sabbath. So 
if a man was in a boat, he might be drowned because 
he mustn’t tie or untie the sheet or the painter. This 
was too much, so a learned rabbi said that if the knot 
could be untied with one hand, it might be made. 
And if a Levite was playing his instrument at a service 
inside the Temple (only there) and a string broke, 
he might tie it up again; but he mustn’t put in a new 
string. Another instance: Medicine was not allowed 
on the Sabbath, so, if a man had toothache, he might 
not use the usual remedy in those times, which was 
to rinse the mouth with vinegar and then spit it out. 
But he might, if he swallowed the vinegar, because 
then he took it as food! I shouldn’t have enjoyed a 
Sunday toothache in those days. 
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Now you can understand why the Pharisees were 
so angry with our Lord for healing on the Sabbath 
Day. According to their ideas, he deserved the same 
sort of punishment as if he had committed a murder. 


IV.—DANGER OF CEREMONIALISM 


This way of making people the slaves of rules and 
customs we call ceremonialism. Our Lord condemned 
it over and over again. But it still crops up. You 
will often find people who think the observance of 
ceremonies is frightfully important, and would make 
us all its slaves again. For instance, there are still 
many people who are dreadfully shocked if anyone 
plays games on Sunday. Someone I know was once 
painting a picture of the seashore in Cornwall on 
Sunday (thirty years ago); and the people of the 
village actually came and threw stones at her—like 
the old Jews, only they didn’t stone her to death— 
they were too kind-hearted for that! You find other 
kinds of people who are terribly shocked if anyone 
takes the Holy Communion after eating or drinking. 
There are people who would say that it is better not 
to communicate at all. And, as a matter of fact, 
there are thousands of churchpeople who never do 
communicate, and who would, if there was not so 
much said about the necessity of communicating at 
7 or 8 a.m. Men, especially when they are narrow- 
minded and not very clever—quite good men too— 
do so easily become the slaves of rules and ceremonies. 

Many rules and ceremonies are good, and many 
are beautiful. They are quite important, but we must 
keep our common sense, and not exaggerate their 
importance. It is quite important to come to church 
reverently, and it is horrid not to behave properly 
in church (as we said last time). But it is worse to 
be irreverent in our minds. And it is worse to be 
dishonest or uncharitable. 

Rules get made, ceremonies get invented, and then, 
as time passes, they become old; and many people 
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fancy that a new custom may be broken, but that it 
is something dreadful to break an old one. Yet, 
sometimes, it is just the old customs that are bad, 
and need altering. Sometimes it isn’t. We have to 
use common sense. And the best way is to care very 
much for the great, important things—for Truth, Beauty, 
Goodness; for the honour of God and the service of 
man; for piety, and justice, and kindness. Then 
we shall be less tempted to put customs and ceremonies 
in their wrong place. That was just what Christ 
said to the Pharisees: ‘‘Woe unto you, Scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye pay tithe of mint and 
anise and cummin [this was a scrupulous observance 
of custom], and have left undone the weightier 
matters of the law, judgement, and mercy, and faith” 
[Mt. 237]. In other words, we mustn’t mistake little 
things for big things. We must have a sense of 
proportion. [L. 136, concluding foot-note.] 

The Jews lost their sense of proportion about the 
Sabbath. So our Lord himself broke their Jewish 
Sabbath; and he said they were not to be slaves of 
the custom, noble as it was. They were to be its 
masters: ‘‘The Sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath” [Mz&. 227]. 
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V.—JESUS AND THE SABBATH 


‘THE Jews, we said last time, had made all kinds 
of rules about their Sabbath; but our Lord 
deliberately went against them, and broke them. 
This was one of the things that made the Pharisees 
hate him so—and kill him in the end. Can’t you 
imagine Christ’s friends imploring him to be more 
cautious! If only he would not be so extreme, and say 
such dangerous things!—they must have thought. 

We are told in the Gospels of the following eight 
cases in which our Lord broke the Sabbath (according 
to Jewish Ideas). [Jf T. thinks it best to take these 
in detatl, tt will be necessary to make a separate Lesson 
of this Point. The ist case, e.g., has twenty important 
verses in S. Jn.]: 

1st Case—Jn. 51-*°]. Healing of Infirm Man at Pool 
of Bethesda. To heal on the Sabbath was to break 
it. So was to “take up thy bed” and carry it on the 
Sabbath. The Jews were angry. 

and Case—Mk, 11-27, Healing of Possessed Man 
at Capernaum. 

3rd Case—Mk. 3!~. Healing of Man with Withered 
Hand. “Is it lawful on the Sabbath Day to do good 
or to do harm?” The Pharisees went out, and took 
counsel to destroy Jesus. 

4th Case—Jn. 9'-“, Healing of the Man Born Blind. 
Anointing the eyes made it worse. 

5th Case—Lk. 1310-17, Healing of Infirm Woman. 
The rulers of the synagogue were moved with in- 
dignation. Jesus called them hypocrites. 
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6th Case—Lk. 141-*. Healing of Man with Dropsy. 
Jesus challenged the Pharisees, and they could not 
answer him. 

7th Case—Mk. 2-88, Plucking the Ears of Corn. - 
(According to the rabbis, this involved both reaping 
and threshing!) Jesus pointed out that David had 
broken the law, and that the priests in the temple 
had to break it:—clergymen have to work on Sunday! 

It was on this occasion that he summed it all up in 
one epigram: “The Sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath: so that the son of man 
is lord also of the Sabbath.” The well-being of man 
is more important than rules about the Sabbath: 
the Sabbath was meant for the service of man. 

8th Case—In Jn. 7*-*4, Jesus again defends his 
making a man “every whit whole on the Sabbath.” 

At the same time, Jesus was never the least like a 
fanatical reformer. He did not condemn the temple 
services, though he pointed to something higher— 
“neither in this mountain nor in Jerusalem shall y 
worship the Father. . . . Godisaspirit. . . .” 
[LJn. 472-4), At the beginning of his ministry, we 
are told, it had been his custom to enter the syna- 
gogue on the Sabbath day [LA. 4'¢]. 


VI.—SuUNDAY, NOT THE SABBATH 


It is not quite true to say that Sunday was substituted 
for the Sabbath. There is not a word in the New 
Testament to suggest that Sunday was regarded as 
the fulfilment of the Sabbath. But the Apostles made 
a new day of worship, to commemorate Christ’s Resur- 
rection, and they called it the Lord’s Day, which 
means Christ’s Day. This is our Sunday. Jews who 
became Christians at first kept both days—they 
thought them quite distinct and different. 

But as time went on, these Jewish Christians gave 
up the Sabbath and kept Sunday only. S. Paul 
must have helped them to do this; because he was 
almost contemptuous about Sabbath observance: 
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“One man,” he said, ‘‘esteemeth one day above 
another: another esteemeth every day alike.’ People 
could do as they liked [Ro. 145°], To observe “days 
and months,” etc., was to ‘‘turn back to the weak 
and beggarly rudiments . . . to be in bondage” 
—to be the slaves of custom [Gal. 4°-11]; and they 
are to let no man judge them about fasting or keeping 
festivals, “‘or a new moon or a Sabbath day” [Col. 2}. 

The Apostles had a conference, we read in Ac. 15, 
about whether Gentile Christians ought to observe 
the Jewish law. They decided that there were three 
laws which Gentiles ought to observe. But the 
Sabbath was not one of these three. So the new 
Gentile Christians did not observe the Sabbath. 
The Jewish Christians went on belonging to both 
Synagogue and Church, and so they kept both Saturday 
and Sunday; but gradually they gave up the Syna- 
gogue, and gave up the Sabbath too. Yet even 
after 300 years some Jewish Christians still kept 
the two days side by side [Fourth Cent. Council of 
Laodicea forbade this, and said they were to rest on 
Sunday tf possible]. So for Jewish Christians the 
dropping of their old Sabbath custom was gradual. 
But for Gentile Christians the Sabbath never existed 
at all. 

In the dark ages and middle ages people began to 
confuse Sunday with the Sabbath; and this was 
done still more at the Reformation. So in modern 
times many Protestants have confused Sunday with 
the Sabbath; and old-fashioned people still talk 
sometimes of “‘Sabbath observance,” or of “breaking 
the Sabbath,” meaning Sunday. The Christians of 
the New Testament would never have made that 
mistake; nor could any early Christians have mixed 
up Sunday with the Sabbath. 

Let us put all this down shortly, so as to be sure we 
don’t make these mistakes: 

1. Christ opposed the narrow Jewish ideas about 
the Sabbath. This was one of the causes of his 
crucifixion. 
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2. The Apostles started a new holy day, on the first 
day of the week, Sunday, in honour of the Resurrection, 
instead of on Saturday, the last day of the week. 

3. Jewish Christians for some time went on keeping 
both days. S. Paul said that it did not matter; 
but many of them liked to keep the Sabbath as patriotic 
Jews, just as S, George’s Day is kept by patriotic 
Englishmen (or Empire Day), and Independence Day 
by patriotic Americans. 

4. Gentile Christians kept Sundays only. 

5. Gradually the Jewish Sabbath was abolished 
altogether. 


VII.—Ho.Lipay AND JOLLY Day 


There is another mistake people have often made. 
In their anxiety to make Sunday a day of rest—which 
was a splendid thing to do—to prevent work, they 
prevented flay as well. They made Sunday dull 
and miserable, and gloomy; and young people es- 
pecially hated it. When I was a boy, no games were 
allowed on Sunday. But in some homes that were 
less strict, children were allowed to play with their 
Noah’s Ark: because Noah’s Ark is in the Bible! 
Scotland was the most strict of all countries; and in 
country places it still is. People are very gloomy 
on Sunday. There is a story about a Highlander 
who went into a big town one Sunday, and he was 
horrified to find people enjoying themselves. “Hey 
mon!” he said, “it was tairrible ungodly! There wass 
men and lasses ganging up and doon the streets, 
smiling and laughing as if they were quite happy!” 

Well, even the ancient Jews weren’t like that. 
The Sabbath for them, in spite of their silly rules, 
was a day of joy as well as rest, a day of real delight 
and pleasure. They forbade work, but they did 
not forbid innocent play. Then came the Christian 
Church, like a tree in springtime that puts out new 
buds; and the old Jewish leaves were dry and fell off. 
Sunday was the new Christian day. It was a festival, 
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a “day of joy and gladness”: it was a holiday. (What 
does holiday mean? . . . It is just short for 
holy-day.) Everybody went to church, and everybody 
stood to say their prayers, to show how happy they were, 
because it was the Resurrection Day: kneeling down 
was thought too sad and penitential for Sunday. 
(It was still forbidden at the Council of Nicea, A.D. 
325]. That is why to-day the priest still stands at the 
altar, because the Eucharist is the special Sunday 
service. 


VIII.—CONSTANTINE, AFTER 313 A.D. 


Sunday was made a holy-day by the Apostles. 
But neither they nor the Church for some centuries 
could make it a complete holiday. Why? Supposing 
you wanted to make Tuesday a general holiday. 
Could you? No. . . . Because the rest of the 
world would go on working; and you would have to 
work with the rest. So it was then. The rest of 
the world was pagan; and there was no chance of 
the early Christians making the world stop work on 
Christ’s Day. But the old pagan Romans did have 
holidays from business [Feriae]: there were forty-five 
fixed ones, and several others; so they had as many 
as the Jews or more. On these days business was 
suspended, especially in the law courts. 

For three centuries the Christian Church struggled 
on under persecution, growing stronger and stronger; 
and then, in 313, the new Emperor, Constantine the 
Great, ordered all persecution to cease. This is a 
most important date, and quite an easy one—the 
Peace of the Church, 313. Soon after, he adopted 
the Christian religion for the great Roman Empire 
which had once martyred so many Christians. Among 
other things which he did, he ordered that the old 
Roman law about the pagan holidays should be trans- 
ferred to Sunday. And that was how Sunday became 
a day of rest. So, you see, when people say we rest 
on Sunday because of the Fourth Commandment, they 
are not really right as a matter of history. The 
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splendid idea of having, not merely certain holidays 
for those who could afford it, but a regular weekly 
day for everybody, we owe to the Jews; but the actual 
making of Sunday into a rest-day was done by the 
old pagan laws of Rome which Constantine used as 
Christian laws for that purpose. 


IX.—SuUN-DAY 


And Constantine called it “the respected day of 
the Sun” [dies venerabilis solts], which had not been 
the Christian name before. So we owe the name 
“Sunday” to him. The reason is curious. Sun- 
worship was a fashionable religion in those days, 
which had come over to Rome from Persia and the 
East. It was a more refined religion than the old 
pagan ‘‘polytheism”—you remember . . [L.95] of 
Greece and Rome. Constantine had been a worshipper 
of the sun-god, Mithras, before he became a Christian. 
He always remained a bit of a sun-worshipper, and 
wasn’t actually baptized till he was dying. So he 
called the Lord’s Day “‘the respected day of the Sun.” 
Thus it is that all the days of our week are called 
after pagan gods, in English—even our holy-day, 
which is odd, and quaint, and rather jolly. After 
whom is Monday called? . . . Yes, the Moon. 
And Saturday? . . . Saturn. 

The early Christians called it at first, “The First 
of the Week” [z Cor. 167]; then “the Lord’s Day” 
[not as early as New Testament, except perhaps 
Rev. 1°], which is a beautiful name. In the Latin 
languages (French, Italian, Spanish), it is still the 
Lord’s Day. Anyone here? . . . Yes: (It.) 
doménica, (Sp.), dominica, domingo. In Russian it 
‘a ne still, voskreséne, which means “resurrection 

ay).” 
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X.—Two KINps oF SERVICE 


[I WONDER if you have guessed why we call this 
Fourth Word “Service”? . . . Yes, because 
of the Duty—‘‘to serve him truly.” 

Sabbath observance—what day is that? é 
Saturday observance was dropped very early by the 
Christian Church. But the principle—that is the 
idea at the bottom of it—was too good to be dropped. 
So the Church, in New Testament days, started another 
day like it [‘‘analogous” is the word]—on the same 
principle, only better, which at first they called 
No, not Sunday. No, not the Lord’s Day either, 
at first; but at the beginning the Apostles called it 
the First of the Week [‘“‘day” being understood]. 
It was a day of happy service. They served God by 
worship. But there are two kinds of service, as there 
are two kinds of love—to God, and to . . . Man. 
So they served man by feasting together, and being 
jolly to one another; and when the Church grew 
strong enough, they served man also by leaving 
off work and giving everyone a holiday. 


XI.—THE EUCHARIST 


They. began with the service of God. So let us 
take that first. When we go to church, we call it 
going toa . . . We say, “I went to the morning 
Service,” or “the evening Service.”” So, you see, we 
have the idea of worship being a way of serving God. 
We will talk about what Worship is next time. This 
time we will only see what those early Christians did. 
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In the New Testament we find two things mentioned 
about the First Day. Sunday is just casually alluded 
to—almost by chance. You must always remember 
one thing about what you read in books, because 
people have made awful blunders through forgetting 
it: This—it is often just the commonest things that 
are not mentioned, because people take them for granted. 
For instance, if 1 were to ask you to write an essay 
on “A Day in School,” I expect no one would think 
of mentioning that every boy wore a pair of trousers. 
But how silly it would be, if someone were to find 
these essays buried away somewhere, a thousand 
years hence, and if he were to say, “‘“Oh, boys never 
wore trousers in school in the twentieth century. 
There is no mention of them in these essays!” Well, 
people have been quite as silly as that about the 
Bible. 

There is very little mention of Sunday observance 
in the New Testament, and as for the service, there is 
no description of that at all. We can only pick out 
a few hints. But, as it happens, there are other 
writings as early as the end of the first century, and the 
beginning of the second, which make it possible to 
piece things together and to get some idea. [L. 144.] 

In Ac. 20 there is a story of a sermon which S. Paul 
preached; and it was such a long sermon that a young 
man, named Eutychus, went to sleep, and tumbled 
out of the window. (It almost served him right!) 
Well, just casually in the seventh verse, the writer—it 
was S. Luke—says that this happened “on the first 
day of the week, when we were gathered together to 
break bread.” So we find out, almost by chance, 
that the early Christians met on Sunday to break 
bread; and that, on this occasion at all events, there 
was a sermon. Then, in quite another place, in S. 
Paul’s first letter to the Christians of Corinth, he 
speaks of a collection for some poor Christians [1 Cor. 
167]; and he says, “upon the first day of the week 
let each one of you lay by him in store.’”’ This may 
mean a Sunday collection; but we can’t be certain,— 
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it may only have meant a Sunday money-box at home. 
Only we do know from other writings, not in the 
New Testament, but some of them almost as early, 
that the early Christians had a religious gathering 
called the Breaking of Bread. And we have a real 
description of it about the year 150 [Justin Martyr], 
which shows that then—a hundred years after S. Paul— 
it consisted of five parts, as our Communion Service 
does today. [Preparation, Offertory, Consecration, 
Communion: with Part V. Conclusion. L. 148.] 

So we may safely say that in the Apostles’ time 
Sunday was kept by the Breaking of Bread. And 
we may Safely say that this Breaking of Bread was a 
friendly meal which included the Holy Communion. 

So our first Christian principle of Sunday ob- 
‘servance is to go to Holy Communion; and, though 
it is better to go without communicating than not to 
go at all, properly everybody ought to communicate. 
That is why this great Service ought to be at the 
most convenient times. Christians have fallen away 
from this for hundreds and hundreds of years, and 
people need reforming; but there isn’t time to say 
more now about that. 


XII.—TuHE AGAPE 


There was another side to the Breaking of Bread 
in the Age of the Apostles, and for about a hundred 
years later. It was not only a Eucharist, it was also 
an Agapé, which means a love-feast [L. 113]. So people 
not only had a heavenly Communion with God ; they 
also had an earthly communion with oneanother. They 
had supper together in commemoration of the Last 
Supper, lying on couches round a little table, as the 
custom was at meals. And then they took some of 
the bread and wine (no doubt with solemn prayer) 
and ate and drank it as the Holy Communion. 5. Paul 
says a great deal about doing this in a proper spirit 
[x Cor. 11?’-*] and is very strong as to the need of 
reverence; and his account of what he calls ‘‘The 
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Lord’s Supper” in this passage, looks as if the Agapé 
and the Eucharist were then one and the same thing; 
and that he regarded the whole meal, the whole 
supper, as a Eucharist as well as an Agapé. We 
learn from other early writers that this was the case, 

All that is rather difficult; and I only tell you because 
people generally make mistakes about it. The im- 
portant point I want you to remember is that the 
early Christians thought a social meal an important 
part of Sunday observance. Surely they were right. 
It made Sunday a day when friends met together, 
and when they made new friends. It was a friendly 
day, a day of fellowship. 

Now we have lost that. It has been lost for about 
seventeen centuries. Isn’t that a pity? I think if we 
want to have areal “Scriptural” Sunday observance— 
as Christ probably wanted it to be, and as the Apostles 
had it, we ought to have friendly gatherings every 
Sunday in church. As it is, only a few receive the 
Holy Communion on Sunday; and hardly any churches 
have a friendly gathering. Supposing we said: 
“There are two things we must have in our church 
every Sunday. They are not Mattins and Evensong; 
they are the Holy Communion and a friendly gathering” 
I think religion would quite quickly grow much 
stronger, and people would be nicer. Perhaps some 
day that will be done. 

A social meal like the Agapé is a fine way of com- 
bining the service of God with the service of man. 
There are two chief ways of serving men: one is to 
be friends with them, as we have seen. The other is 
to help them, to help them to make their lives happier 
and better. We might call them, the Way of Fellow- 
ship and the Way of Charity. 

It is the Way of Charity that gives everyone a 
Sunday rest. This was one of the greatest social 
reforms in the world. Without Sunday, people would 
be slaves. To work at a monotonous grind, day after 
day and week after week, would be terrible. It would 
be terrible for our bodies and our souls. And always 
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to be taken up with doing the same thing is hard too— 
never to have a chance. I once knew a shop-keeper, 
a good, honest man: he worked hard all day and late 
in the evening. And he spent all Sunday making up 
his accounts for the week. He said he had to; and 
he never went to church, nor even went for an excursion 
or a treat. And he became more and more narrow- 
minded; his ideas grew smaller and smaller; his 
mind and his soul simply dried up. He was hardly 
aman at allintheend; but a mere calculating machine. 
What then is our rule for Sundays? Rest, and do not 
work. But what is rest? Suppose you were a clerk, 
sitting at a desk all day: then exercise would be your 
best rest on Sunday, an active game—tennis. But 
suppose you were a tennis professional? Then you 
wouldn’t want to play tennis on Sunday! Rest means 
change. Rest is recreation—to re-create, or make 
fresh again. It doesn’t mean loafing about and 
doing nothing; though a working man, who is working 
hard with his body all the week, will really need some 
gentle lounging about on Sunday. Boys and girls 
need to be active, and loafing is bad for them. They 
ought to play active games. And there’s plenty of 
time for worship, and fellowship and games in the 
day. There is also time for nice quiet talks, and 
reading, and thoughtfulness. We ought to read 
specially nice books on Sunday. It is our great 
chance of becoming less like animals and more like God. 


XIV.—REST FOR OTHERS 


Then, of course, we must avoid making other 
people work. That is why it is better for Sunday 
to be rather a quiet—though nota dull—day. Theatres 
for instance keep crowds of people at work, while 
picture galleries do not. So it would be a pity to 
open theatres on Sunday; in countries where they 
do, it does break up the Sunday rest. And that is 
why in countries like France that used to be Roman 
Catholic, where there was little Sunday rest for many 
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people in the towns, they are now making their Sunday 
more like ours. Some games, too, make work, and 
this should be avoided. It is unkind to take away 
other people’s Sunday rest. 

But you can’t stop all work on Sunday. You 
can’t stop the doctor, for instance, or the parson. 
And some work has to be done on the farm. There 
was once a young curate who had just come to live 
in the country; and he told the churchwarden, who 
was a farmer, that he oughtn’t to work on the Lord’s 
Day. ‘But how about the cows,” said the farmer. 
“Oh, well, but couldn’t you only milk them once on 
a Sunday?” said the curate. 

Especially with railways and trams, you can’t help 
work. What are we to do in such cases? Well we 
must stick to the principle. The principle is that 
everyone should have one day’s rest in the seven. 
So when a railwayman or a policeman has to work 
on Sunday, he must always have one other day in 
the week for rest. It is very unfair, and selfish, 
and wrong when this is not done. And of course no 
one ought to have to work all day every Sunday. 
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THE FOURTH WORD: SERVICE: IV. 
CONCLUSION 


HAT a lot about the Fourth Word! But this 
fourth Lesson on it is so important that we must 
have a sub-title—a second title. So we will call it— 


IV. OTHER DAYS. 


And our next point is Point XV. (You needn’t put 
down Roman numerals, unless you like.) 


XV.—SUNDAY CHRISTIANS 


I said that this is the most important Lesson; and the 
‘reason is that the week consists of seven days; and 
the first day, though it is enormously important, can’t 
be so important as the other six all put together. 
Yet many people seem to think it is. Have you 
ever heard of Sunday-go-to-meeting Religion? It 
used to be extremely common, in the old days when 
people were almost obliged to go to church: if they 
did not, they were hardly thought respectable. So 
lots of people went to church on Sunday; and then 
spent the rest of the week making money, and sweating 
the poor, and enjoying themselves, and living generally 
in the most selfish and unchristian manner. They 
went to church on Sunday to hear a sermon; they were 
careful to do no work (and also not to play any games 
out of doors where they could be seen); and they ate 
a very large dinner, and then went to sleep in rocking- 
chairs for the rest of the afternoon. That was con- 
sidered very holy; and then on Monday they put on 
high hats, and went forth to grind the faces of the poor. 
That was called Sunday-go-to-meeting Religion. 
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Nowadays it isn’t considered necessary to respecta- 
bility to go to church. So most unchristian people 
stay away (as well as some really Christian people 
who ought to come). But there are still a good many 
who come to church, so as to be Christians on Sundays, 
and then don’t live as Christians during the week. 
They are Sunday Christians; in other words, they 
are not Christians at all. They regard church-going 
as a weekly whitewash. They are whited sepulchres 
on Sunday. And the whitewash all wears off on 
Monday morning. 


XVI.—ALL THE Days 


That is why the First Duty is so splendid. Can 
you guess? . . . What does it say about the 
Fourth Word? .. . Instead of saying what people 
generally say, ‘My duty is not to work on Sunday,” 
—or “not even to play”; and instead of saying, 
““My duty is to go to church on Sunday, and that’s 
all,” it says, My duty is “to serve him truly all the 
days of my life.” 

That puts the whole principle of the Fourth Word 
in a nutshell. Now there are three ways in which 
we can serve God truly all our days. Let us call these 
three, Celebration, Labour, Charity. 


XVII.—CELEBRATION 


“Celebration” means to celebrate certain days— 
that is, to do something special on certain days, to 
rejoice on them and sanctify them. We com-mem-orate 
some days (three Ms); that is we remember specially 
some great event. So we can also use the word 
“Commemoration.” Empire (or Independence) Day 
is acommemoration. Of what? . . Sois Sunday. 
It is a Commemoration of the Resurrection. 

A. THE CuHurRcH’s Days. Now Sunday is, we 
saw, not ordered by the Jewish Decalogue at all. 
For one thing, Jesus Christ had not risen from the 
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dead when the Jews made their laws. For another, 
it is a different day. Why do we keep Sunday? 
Because it is a very ancient custom of the Universal 
Church, of the Catholic Church. That is the real 
reason; and any other reason is false. But Sunday 
is not the only holy-day of the Church. There are 
many others. For instance, Sunday is a weekly 
Commemoration of the Resurrection. But there is 
one great Commemoration, once a year—what is 
that? . . . So Sunday is a little weekly Easter. 
But there is another holy-day which commemorates 
the death of our Lord. . . ? So every Friday is 
a little Good Friday, a fast-day. Then there are the 
Ascension, and other days—several Saints Days. 
And most of all, there is Christmas Day. You 
wouldn’t like to go without Christmas Day, would 
you? [T. can give a whole Lesson if he likes, in describing 
the Holy-days and other-days of the Christian Year, 
by postponing most of this point to an extra Lesson, 
There ts a list of them at the beginning of the 
Prayer Book.) The English people used to have 
about thirty holy-days each year—and they were real 
holidays—besides all the Sundays, until Oliver Crom- 
well and the Puritans abolished them, and thus 
robbed the people of thirty jolly holidays. Now Satur- 
day afternoon helpsto make up. Four general ‘‘ Bank 
Holidays” were made in England in 1834, and these 
were made into six (including Good Friday and 
Christmas) in 1871. Which are they? 

Now all the Christian holy-days have the same 
authority as Sunday—the authority of the Church. 
We keep Sunday because of the Church, we keep 
Christmas Day because of the Church. And it 1s 
really just the same with the other holy-days, such as 
the Red Letter Saints’ Days. Some are more important 
than others: that is all. It is more important to 
go to church on Sunday than on a day like St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Day. But it’s really more important to go 
to church on Good Friday, or Ascension Day, or Christ- 
mas Day than on Sunday. And I wish people would 
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put All Saints’ Day right up, nearly as high as those 
three; because it’s such a fine Commemoration. So are 
Lady Day, and Innocents’ Day, and others. 

B. Importance. You know that celebrations are 
jolly things. How you would hate not to have a 
birthday! How we should hate not to have Christmas 
But what I want to tell you is that they are all sacred 
things, and enormously important. They are one of 
the chief ways by which man has climbed up out of 
barbarism. Very low savages don’t have commemora- 
tions; neither do animals. Every day is the same to 
them. But as soon as savages begin to distinguish 
days, they have set their foot on the ladder. Why? 
Because they begin to remember. The past comes 
back to them; they begin to have a history—the 
special days are like books. They begin to think 
about great things; to feel great things, and to rejoice 
in them. 

Think what a difference it would have made to 
America, if it had had no Fourth of July; or to 
Christendom, if we had had no Easter! Even the 
roughest and most degraded learn something about 
their country, and something about religion—and 
feel something, on such days. And properly educated 
people feel a vast deal more. Celebrations not only 
bring recreation, and fellowship, and happiness; 
they keep the glorious deeds and thoughts of the past 
alive; they bring splendour and poetry into our 
minds; they ennoble us, and make us better citizens 
both of the State and of the Church. 

Every great day ought to be sancitfied,—that is, men 
ought “to keep it holy,” to make a religious difference. 
The opposite is to secularize such days, which means 
to take away their sacred character and make them 
like other days, as some people secularize Sunday. 


XVIII.—LaxBour 


The second way to serve God truly every day is 
to work. “Six days shalt thou labour,” is the noble 
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old Jewish sentence. And it is as important as the 
part about rest—more important really, because if 
nobody worked, we should all starve to death. Besides, 
you can’t rest, if you haven’t worked first! 

Some people think that, if you have plenty of money, 
you needn’t work. But this is quite wrong. You 
have no right to any money if you don’t do any work. 
St. Paul says that when he was in Thessalonica he 
used to tell the people there: “If any will not work, 
neither let him eat” [2 Thess. 3!°]; and he reminds 
them how he always worked hard himself, to set an 
example. So this Word forbids all Jdleness; not 
only slackness in the service of God, which is idleness 
too, but also slackness in doing our social duty, in 
the service of man. The idler is never wise, the 
idler is always a nuisance. He lives on the labour 
of others (however rich he is, he does this); so that 
really he is a kind of thief. He takes what he can 
get, and gives nothing in return. He is a parasite. 
If you examine whales, and many other animals, 
you find that their bodies are covered with horrid 
parasites, which stick on to them and live on them. 
So is the idler a parasite. 


X1IX.—CHARITY 


There was once an Indian mahott, or elephant 
driver. He ill-treated his elephant, underfed him, 
and knocked him about. One day the elephant 
got angry, and put his foot on the mahott. The 
mahott died. Then his wife in a passion of grief 
rushed out to the elephant and threw her two children 
at his great feet. ‘You have killed the father. Now 
kill the children too!” she cried. The elephant stood 
swaying his trunk; then he twisted his trunk round 
the elder child, lifted him up, very gently, and set 
him up on the top of his head. And he worked 
faithfully for that boy all the rest of his life. 

We have to work faithfully all our lives. At the 
same time we have to see that we don’t ill-treat 
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other people, as that mahodt ill-treated the elephant. 
It is no good praying to God on Sunday, and then 
injuring our neighbour all the week. Like the 
colonists— 

Arriving there, they fell upon their knees, 

And then upon the aborigines. 

It is no good saying we love our brethren on Sundays: 
and hating them all-the week. It is no good saying 
we must be honest and truthful and just on Sundays, 
and cheating, and lying, and oppressing on Monday. 
We cannot serve God and Mammon (money) [M¢é. 6%]. 
““ Choose ye which ye shall serve.” 

In fact, the root of the whole matter, which has 
taken us so long, is that we must serve God truly all 
the days of our life. We must worship God every 
day. S. Paul even says that times and seasons don’t 
matter, if we do that [Gal. 41°; Rom. 145]. We must 
serve God every day. We must serve our neighbour 
every day. All our lives we must eschew idleness. 
All our lives we must show charity. 
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THE FIRST DUTY: SUMMARY 


I.—WoRSHIP AND SERVICE 


THE First Duty corresponds to the First Table of 

the Jews—but not exactly; because it only 
consists of four Commandments or Words, not of five, 
you remember. The First Duty consists of Four 
Words, and is about God. The Second Duty con- 
sists of Six Words, and is about Man—or, as we say, 
about our Neighbour, our brother-man. 

The First Duty is less simple than the Second, 
because it is about our duty to our heavenly Father; 
and the things of God are less easy to understand than 
the things of Man. We gave the first Four Words for 
short in four literal words. What were they? i 
Monotheism, the worship of one only God; Truth, 
the worship of God in spirit and in truth—not the 
worship of false images, or ideas, about God, which 
is Idolatry; Reverence, honouring and respecting the 
holy God, and everything connected with him; 
Service, to avoid idleness on the one hand and the 
worship of Mammon (the money-god) on the other. 
To serve God truly by worship, and to serve man 
truly by work, all the days of our life. 

You notice how a bit of the Second Duty—our Duty 
to our Neighbour—has crept into the First Duty—our 
Duty to God; because to work on weekdays and to 
give everybody a rest on Sundays, is part of our 
duty to our Neighbour, and a very great part, too. 
That is quite right; because you can’t keep one Duty 
out .of the other. You can’t serve man without 
serving God also, and you can’t serve God unless you 
try to serve your fellow man. The Pharisees thought 
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they could: they spent all their lives doing religious 
things, and they despised the common people [Jn. 7%], 
they were unsocial, that is, they did no social service. 
And our Lord called them hypocrites, which means 
“play-actors.” So, in the end, the two Duties are 
really one. You could put all the Ten Words into 
one word, and say the Decalogue is Duty. Then 
you could put each half of this Decalogue into one, 
and say the first half of the Decalogue (our Duty to 
God) is WorsHIpP; and the second (our Duty to our 
Neighbour) is SERVICE. Thus:— 


Duty 
{jot a a ee ee ee 
WORSHIP SERVICE 
(Duty to God) (Duty to Man) 


Isn’t that nice and simple? 


II.—REMEMBRANCE AND REVERENCE 


So let us try and sum up our Duty to God by 
explaining this word Worship. Worship means respect, 
reverence, adoration. You couldn’t put it better than 
the Catechism does, except that “reverence” is nearer 
the truth than “‘fear’’—‘“‘ to believe in him, to reverence 
him, and to love him with all my heart, with all my 
mind, with all my soul, and with all my strength”; 
and the rest of the sentence all helps to describe it. 
Only, please notice what a tremendous lot that sentence 
demands of us. . . Very few people can give ail 
that. Very few are strong enough to give God his 
due. His due is our duty. So, Christ says—when 
you have done “all the things that are commanded 
you, say, ‘We are unprofitable servants.’”’ [LA. 171°]. 

The Four Words of this First Duty are all contained 
in the idea of Worship. You remember them. . . 
1. To worship only the one God, not three (as many 
Christians do), nor a million (as many Hindus do). 
2. To worship God in spirit andin truth. 3. To worship 
God in honour and reverence. 4. To worship God 
by serving God and man all the days of my life. 
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Now of these four, I think the third comes first as 
a practical matter. To reverence God always. To 
go about the world with the thought of God’s loveliness 
and glory always at the back of our minds. I say, 
“at the back,” so as not to exaggerate. If you are 
trying to get out of the way of a motor-car, that motor- 
car will have the front place in your mind—you can’t 
help it. And we have to attend to our work. But 
the thought of God ought to be always with us—our 
lives should be vosy with it, just as the landscape at 
sunset is all rosy and pearly with the sun. 

God is always thinking of us, and looking down on 
us lovingly. And we have to return his kind thoughts. 
Shall we call it remembrance ? First Remembrance, 
then Thought, then affectionate Reverence. We can 
have this happy reverence whatever we are doing, when 
we are playing or feasting just as much as when we are 
working seriously. A famous saint was once playing 
cards, and a man walked in and growled: ‘‘ What would 
you do if the Day of Judgment came when you were in 
the middle ofagame?” But thesaint played his games 
in the right spirit, and wasn’t at all frightened: he 
said: ‘‘O, I should finish my game.” [The story ts told 
of San Carlo Borromeo, who was a man of most ascetic 
and strenuous life.| After all, saying Grace means that, 
although Eating is a very animal thing, when we eat 
and have a jolly feast we say Grace, to show that we 
can remember God all the same. 


IIJ.—ADMIRATION 


Then we worship every day by saying our prayers. 
Prayer does not mean always trying to get something 
out of God. It means loving God, and trying to get 
cuddled up near to him. I think perhaps the best 
word to explain worship is Admiration [L. 124]. You 
know you can’t love anybody much unless you admire 
him for something (though a great pity sometimes 
does instead). Worship is really admiration of God, 
and that becomes love. 
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Often our best prayers are silent ones—just saying 
nothing, and letting God’s spirit overshadow us and 
come in to us. Our bodies live by breathing in air, 
and our souls live by breathing in God’s spirit. We 
can do this at all sorts of times, besides when we are 
kneeling down at home or in church. When we are 
riding on a "bus, for instance, or looking at the country, 
or waiting for somebody. And we can drop into a 
church when we pass it on a weekday, and spend a 
minute or two in silent prayer: and when churches are 
not ugly and dark they do help us enormously. And, 
of course, we can pray actively, too, especially for 
other people. 

This admiration of God and drawing in his good 
and beautiful spirit, we call having communion with 
God. 


1V.—SACRIFICE 


Another kind of worship is called Sacrifice. Men 
have always had the feeling that they ought to give 
something to God. This is very natural: you like 
to give presents to your friends. Only they didn’t 
know how. For thousands of years they slaughtered 
animals as a sacrifice; and they sat round and ate the 
offering, and felt that they were having dinner with 
God, and thus were having communion with him. 
But that was a rather barbarous way; it made the 
Jewish Temple, for instance, like a vast butcher’s 
shop, covered with blood and flies. So the Christian 
Church dropped it. 

But the Church kept the principle (the idea). We 
can give God things. We can give him our affection, our 
praise (t.e. we can speak our admiration), we can give 
him our gratitude. So the Prayer Book calls the 
Communion Service ‘‘this our sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving.” We can also give him money, 7.e. we 
can give money to be spent in his service and in good 
work. We do this in the collection, and in subscrip- 
tions, and in other kinds of almsgiving. 
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We can also give ourselves. Thousands of men are 
doing this today. They have given up money, and 
comfort, and ambition, and have gone off to do work 
for God and man, in this town, and all over the world. 
The world would never have been improved, it would 
not keep going at all, if everybody had been selfish: 
it is the self-sacrificing people who make the world 
a decent place for you to live in. These are the salt 
of the earth—the men who do missionary work and 
social work. And if you are a decent person when you 
grow up, you will sacrifice at least some of your time 
to doing something for others: you will take up 
something that is of public use. 

Thousands of people, too, have given up their 
lives and died bitter deaths for the sake of others. 
We all know of some. Now Jesus Christ belongs to 
this class. He was not behind in giving himself for 
others. He was at the head of all the heroes and 
martyrs who have ever lived, because he had the 
greatest love of all. All his life, he was giving himself 
for others; and when death began to threaten him, 
he went straight on. And he said, very beautifully 
about it all, “Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for hisfriends.” [Jm. 151%.] 


-V.—EvcHARIST 


In church we can do all this worship in a special way. 
The very word ‘Eucharist,’ for instance, means 
thanksgiving, and the Eucharist or Communion Service 
is the reason why churches are built. A church is 
really just the roof put over the altar, and the walls 
put round about it. The altar is the Lord’s Table, 
and it is the centre of Christian worship. And the 
Eucharist is the commemoration of the purest sacrifice 
ever offered, the life and death of Christ. The ancient 
peoples used to sacrifice by killing animals in their 
temples, and eating them, so as to have a meal with 
God. But we have a meal with God in the Sacrament, 
without killing anything. And we sacrifice our own 
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praise and thanksgiving, and we give at the collection, 
too, in the Offertory. There in the Eucharist, we 
have every kind of Remembrance, and Admiration, 
and Reverence, and Quietness, the best form of Prayer, 
and the highest kind of Communion. 

It is the best because it is sacramental. And all 
services in church have this great advantage, that we 
do them all together. We are not lonely, but we join 
with our neighbours in a brotherhood of worship. 

Prayer is always a kind of co-operation with God— 
—working with him; and in church we co-operate 
with our neighbours as well. 

[Much of this deals also with two other subjects— 
the Lord’s Prayer and the Sacraments (Vol. 5); and this 
Lesson ts therefore a pioneer as well as a Summary. 

A Revision (or two Revisions) may be inserted next 
(as Lesson 103 B). Indeed, many teachers will have 
already revised after the Second Word (97). The Revision 
may consist of 13 short Points, each point summarizing 
a whole Lesson. Or,if two ave made here, the first revision 
would consist of 7 and the second revision of 6 Points.] 
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THE SECOND DUTY: 
MY NEIGHBOUR 


My Duty towards my Neighbour. 


I.—Curist’s SUMMARY 


You remember we were talking [L. 94], at the 

beginning of the Decalogue about the Scribe who 
asked our Lord, ‘‘What commandment is the first of 
all?” (Mk, 1278]. Our Lord answered by quoting from 
Deuteronomy [6°]: ““Thou shalt love...” But thenhe 
immediately added a second, which no one had 
remembered. It was just a little sentence hidden 
away in Leviticus [1918]; and our Lord picked it out— 
he must have searched the whole Jewish Bible for 
it—and set it up beside the other. It was? ... 
Yes, “thy neighbour as thyself.”” So our Lord set up 
these Two Words, as if to say, ‘‘ Here is your Decalogue 
—just two things.” Those words of his are some- 
times used in the Communion Service instead of the 
Decalogue, which is a good Christian custom. They 
are called, ‘‘The Summary of the Law.” The first of 
them is the First Duty, ““My Duty towards God”; 
the second of them is the Second Duty, “My Duty 
towards my Neighbour.” Last time we said two words 
might stand for these Two Duties . . . ? Yes: 
Worship and Service. 

The First Duty we have in common with the Jews, 
and indeed with all good men. But the Second Duty 
—which we are beginning today—is really something 
which is peculiarly Christian. 

The old Jewish laws had done a great deal towards 
making people kinder and better to one another. 
But no ancient people thought that you ought to love 
outsiders. Indeed modern people today are only 
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beginning to learn it. You find still lots of people 
who have the old savage trick of abusing other nations 
and hating them. That is why horrible wars still 
happen. And also you find white men and coloured 
men often hating one another. And poor men hating 
the rich, and rich men hating the poor. Most of the 
miseries, and horrors, the bloodshed and even the 
sickness in the world have been due to this. Though 
we call ourselves Christians, we have learned so little 
of the teaching of Christ that we still take enmity for 
granted. You see, we started as savages once; and 
it takes thousands of years to tame savages. We have 
not quite got rid of the savage yet—we have not 
altogether put away that ‘“‘old man,” dancing about 
naked in his war paint, whose blood still runs in our 
veins. 


II.—ENEMIES 


We still take enmity for granted. Now in the 
Sermon on the Mount our Lord referred to this vice. 
There were passages in the Old Testament which 
took it for granted that men should have enemies, 
and hate them [e.g. Dt. 23°-*], even the beautiful 
Psalms are marred by streaks of hatred, which we 
try to give another meaning to [eg. Ps. 41°": ef. 
lit. trans. in Driver's “Parallel Psalier’’]|. Christ 
said about all this: ‘Ye have heard that it was said, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy: 
but I say unto you, Love your enemies, and pray for 
them that persecute you.” ([Mz. 5]. So he settled 
that matter once for all. We are not only to love 
our neighbour but even our enemies. We have got 
to be nice to everybody. We must try and not have 
enemies. It is a serious thing, and an awful thing, 
to say—‘“I hate So-and-so.” And if any one seems 
to hate us, we must take tremendous care not to 
return his dislike. If we do this, and refuse to hate 
back, his dislike will soon dry up. 

To give dislike for dislike, and hate for hate, is like 
going up to a hot fire and pouring parafiin on it. 
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I will give you one extraordinarily good tip about 
this. If you find yourself disliking anyone, just put 
his name among the people you pray for. You see, 
you can pray for those you hate (as Christ told you), 
but you can’t hate those you pray for. In every 
school there are some chaps whom everybody likes 
and thinks jolly. They are really the chaps who 
don’t let hatred grow up in their minds. 

If you went to the north of France you would see 
miles and miles of graveyards, where millions of fine 
young fellows lie buried. And sometimes you see 
women in black walking among them, sobbing, because 
all the happiness has gone from their lives. All this 
would never have been, if only people had had the 
sense to listen to Christ’s words, ‘‘ Love your enemies.” 


IIlI.—NIGH-BOURS 


But does my “Neighbour” include enemies? Of 
course it does. France and Germany were neighbours. 

“Neighbours” is a nice old word, and is made up 
of two other nice old words. I don’t suppose you 
can guess . . .? No, not a horse! But if I pro- 
nounce it Nigh-boor . . .? Well, “boor” meant 
in old English a settler, a peasant; and the Dutch in 
S. Africa are still called “Boers.” And “nigh” ... 
Yes, “nigh” means near. So “neighbour” means 
the fellow who is near me. There is someone near 
you at this moment—someone on each side! I hope 
you like him! And as you walk home there will 
probably be some one else. And when you get home, 
there will be some more—all neighbours. And when 
you play—more. 

There’s always some one. Robinson Crusoe had 
no neighbours, because he lived on a desert island. 
Many people have gone mad through loneliness like 
that. But Robinson Crusoe was a strong-minded 
man, and he managed to carry on. Then Man Friday 
turned up. And Robinson Crusoe wasn’t lonely any 
more: he had a neighbour, a coloured neighbour, 
and life became ever so much jollier. 
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Loneliness is a most ghastly thing. The most 
horrible punishment criminals have had to endure is 
solitary confinement. It is too awful a punishment 
for any crime—far worse than death—and I hope it 
will be abolished everywhere. Well, you would have 
that awful torture to bear if you hadn’t any 
neighbour. 

So, as all our happiness depends upon our neighbour, 
it is really idiotic to dislike him. The person surrounded 
by enemies is unhappy: the person surrounded by 
friends is jolly. So we only make ourselves miserable 
by quarrelling with our neighbours. 

A stranger, Miss Smith, came to live in the country 
where I was; and an old resident, Mrs. Jones, said: 
““Oh, I don’t like Miss Smith! I wish she hadn’t come 
to live here.”” Now Miss Smith is really a particularly 
nice woman. So I said: “Well, you know, there are 
all the long winter months coming, when you'll be 
feeling rather lonely. And besides, she’s your neighbour, 
so you ought to like her.”” “Why?” said Mrs. Jones. 
“Well,” said I, “you’ve got to love her as yourself.” 
“Oh,” said Mrs. Jones, “but I meant that I wasn’t 
going to like her! Have I got to do that?” You see, 
she really meant something by “like.” But “love” 
was just a word she heard in church. She had heard 
“Jove your neighbour” all her life, and it had never 
meant anything to her. We are all like that! We 
don’t take Christ’s words seriously. So I’m going 
to say to you—‘Try and like your neighbours.” 


IV.—GETTING INTO THE HABIT 


Try and like your neighbours—the people you 
come across all day. There’s always some one. 
That some one ts the one you have a duty to. And then 
you will get into the habit of doing your duty, so that 
you won't notice it. 

In some towns they keep firemen’s dogs; because, 
when a house takes fire, children get lost, and crouch 
terrified in corners, and the firemen can’t see them 
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because of the smoke. The dogs live at the fire station, 
and when a fire breaks out, they are sent in to drag 
out the children. There was in London a dog who 
had often saved the lives of children in that way, 
and his name was Bob. 

One day a fire broke out, and when the firemen 
arrived at the house, a woman rushed out, shrieking. 
Her little two-year-old girl was in the house. The 
firemen sent in Bob. Bob ran up the stairs, and 
disappeared in the smoke. After five minutes he 
came back, carrying in his teeth the little girl by her 
nightgown. Everybody cheered; and the mother 
flung herself on her child and wept with joy to find 
her alive. The firemen patted the dog, and examined 
him to see if he was burnt anywhere; but Bob tore 
himself away and rushed into the house again. The 
firemen let him go, as they thought there must be 
some other living creature left behind. Bob soon 
came back carrying something in his mouth. But 
when the people saw what it was he carried, they 
all burst out laughing. It was a great big doll. 

“Silly dog,’’ you say? No! dear, nice dog. He 
had got so into the habit of pulling children out of 
fires that he didn’t notice the difference; and perhaps 
he thought in his nice dog-mind that the doll was the 
most precious thing in the world to the little girl. 

Anyhow, this is our duty to get so into the habit of 
being nice to people that we don’t notice. A person 
who pats himself on the back, and says: “Ha, ha! 
How kind I’ve been to So-and-so. What a -fine 
fellow I am!” only becomes a horrid prig. One of 
the nicest things about dogs is that they never know 
how nice they are. Saving life had become a kind of 
instinct with Bob. He never thought anything 
about it. And really nice people are like that. They 
are always jolly to their neighbours (and even to 
their neighbours’ dolls) and they don’t think anything 
about it. [The storyistoldin another form in Browning's 
“Tray” (Dramatic Idylis 1). An older class might like 
to hear this read.) 
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].—CHARITY 


os is to love him as myself.” 

WE were talking last time about our Neighbour; 

because last time we began about the Second 
Duty, which is the Duty to our Neighbour. I explained 
what the word means, but I only gave its literal 
meaning; I only explained it up to a certain point. 
I did not give its full Christian meaning. 

“Who is my Neighbour?” Ha! you may well ask 
that. When our Lord said: ‘Love God with all 
your heart; and your neighbour as yourself,” he 
was answering a certain lawyer; and the lawyer, who 
was a sharp man, rounded on him at once and said, 
“And who is my neighbour?” [Lk. 10%*.] 

Christ answered him. But before I try and find 
out if you know the answer, I want you to notice 
something. Social charity—I mean this great Christian 
virtue of loving your neighbour—began at first with 
the men of your own tribe, of your own town, of your 
own street. ‘‘ Ye have heard that it was said [by them 
of old time], Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and hate 
thine enemy” as we saw last time. Your neighbour 
was the man next door. Charity began at home; 
and then it began to travel next door. It wasn’t 
concerned with strangers. 

Charity is a very important word. It is a misuse 
of the word to think it means merely giving money. 
S. Paul says you may give all your goods to feed the 
poor and yet “have not charity.” [We generally 
use the Revised Version for accuracy’s sake; but here 
the Revised Version makes a bad change. See L. 118,] 
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“Charity,” and the corresponding Greek word [Agapé], 
were special words used by the early Christians to 
describe this new Christian thing—universal love, social] 
love, which is quite a different thing from family love 
or the love of friends. So you do want a special word 
for it. You can’t get on without a special word. 
So please remember that when I say Charity, I mean 
this special kind of noble, universal love which Christ 
tried to teach the world. (He hasn’t yet succeeded; 
but 1900 years is quite a short time in the world’s 
history; and he will succeed in the end.) 


II.—TuHE BEGINNING 


Now when you love the people in your house— 
your own family—that is love—ordinary love; but 
when you love the people next door—on both sides! 
—then charity is beginning. That is to love your 
neighbour. Primitive people began with the idea 
that you ought not to hate your neighbour; and then 
at last someone rose to the idea that you ought to 
love him as yourself. That was a great step. It 
would often be easier to love your neighbour if he did 
not live next door—if he would only take away his 
piano, and his gramophone, and his washing, and 
live a little further off. 

Christ took his people at the highest level they had 
reached. Someone in Leviticus had once slipped in 
the phrase: ‘‘Thou shalt not take vengeance, nor 
bear any grudge against the children of thy people, 
but thou shali love thy neighbour as thyself” [Lv.19}8]. 
It comes in almost by the way, as if the writer did not 
realize what a tremendous truth God had given him 
to say [L. 94]. But it was the highwater mark of the 
Old Law. You might read the Bible all your life with- 
out noticing it; but Christ had noticed it; and when 
the lawyer asked that question about the Law, Christ 
didn’t just give him the answer he expected about 
his Duty to God; but he pounced on this obscure 
text, and added that to it: he added the Duty to 
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our Neighbour—‘“ Thou shalt love thy Neighbour as 
thyself.” 

It is natural to love ourselves—though generally 
we do it too much. Sometimes a man will love 
another better than himself. Mothers do very often; 
I have often known mothers who would have died any 
moment for a child; I have known many who have 
been very ill and whose one idea was to live just long 
enough to get their children started in life. But that 
grand old sentence said, “as thyself,” and Christ 
took it as it stood. It wouldn’t be real to say, “You 
must love your neighbour more than yourself”; or, 
“You must hate yourself, and simply adore your 
neighbour.” No, it’senough to say :—-You like yourself, 
you know. Well, you’ve got to like your neighbour 
in the same way (you don’t adore yourself, unless 
you are a real ass); and if you become a thorough 
Christian you will come to think less of yourself and 
more of Christ, and end by loving your neighbour 
as much as yourself. 


IlI.—WuHo? 


But if Christ had only picked out a half-forgotten 
sentence from Leviticus, he wouldn’t have given us 
the law of Christian Charity. How did he do that? 
He gave the word neighbour a new meaning. The 
lawyer said, “And who ts my neighbour?” Now 
can anyone tell me how our Lord answered that 
question)... 25.0.8 

A few years ago I was teaching in a university in 
India; and one of the students read me an essay in 
which he said, “There is a beautiful old Hindu story 
about a man who fell among the thieves, and was 
left half dead by the road. And a Brahman was 
going along the road, and he glanced at him, and 
passed by on the other side.” . . . “Stop, my 
dear chap,” I said, ‘‘this is not a Hindu story. It 
has got into one of your reading books; but it is really 
one of the stories of Jesus.” 
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Well, that was Christ’s answer—the Parable of the 
Good Samaritan—that was his definition of the 
word “neighbour.” [Lk. 10-87 may of course be 
vead as a Gospel Lesson today.| 

Do you notice what he did? First he made the 
neighbourly man a Samaritan. Now the Jews hated 
the Samaritans: they weren’t neighbours at all, but 
lived a long way off, had a different sort of religion, 
and were regarded as enemies. So our Lord took— 
not a man from next door, but from Samaria. 

And next he turned the whole question round. The 
lawyer had asked, “Who is my neighbour?” Christ 
told his story, and then he said: ‘Which of the three 
thinkest thou, proved neighbour unto him who fell 
among the robbers?” You see? Christ said, “It 
isn’t a question of who lives near you; it is a question 
of whom you are going to behave as neighbour to.” 
Every man is your neighbour. Are you going to prove 
yourself neighbour to him, if he needs' your help? 


IV.—EverY MAN 


Every man is your neighbour. If you speak to a 
man on the telephone fifty miles away, he is your 
neighbour. If you get a cable from a man across 
the Atlantic, he is your neighbour. If you run up 
against a man in the street, he is your neighbour. 
Nay, if you read about people in the newspaper, 
they are your neighbours. The men of China are 
your neighbours and the dark men of Africa, and the 
savages of New Guinea. Isaac Newton pointed out, 
when he discovered the law of gravitation, that every 
grain of salt in every salt-cellar was really and literally 
pulling at every other grain of matter in the remotest 
star. So it is in the world. Every man in the world 
is pulling you. Mr. Goldbeetle thinks no one can pull 
him; but when he comes down to breakfast in the 
morning—so smart and trim—his watch has been 
made by a Swiss, and his chain has come from Peru, 
and the silk of his tie was made by a Frenchman from 
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silkworms in Burma—its dye is German,—and the 
gold of his studs was brought from Klondyke, the 
sapphire in his ring was dug out in Ceylon, the 
pearls were got by an Arab diver, a Scotsman spun 
the cotton from Egypt for his shirt, and an Englishman 
wove the cloth he wears, out of wool grown by a farmer 
in Australia. He drinks tea that was picked for him 
by a Chinaman, with sugar that was got him by 
a Negro; his bacon was once the pet of an old woman 
in Ohio, his pickled herrings were fished by an Irishman, 
and his fine linen table cloth was raised in Siberia. 
Who is my neighbour indeed! 


V.—THE TEST 


It is to every man that I have a duty. Christ saw 
to it that I should make no mistake. He made upa 
parable about the Judgment [M?¢. 25-31]. He said all 
the nations of the world will be judged, and people 
will be separated out like sheep and goats. If you 
ever go to the East you will understand that; because 
the sheep are scraggy little things, and they often graze 
with the goats; and the only way you can tell them 
is that the goats’ tails turn up and the sheeps’ tails 
turn down. So with men: they look very much 
alike—at first. Then, in the Parable, the King turns 
to the good man and says, “‘Come, ye blessed of my 
Father.” And why are they blessed ? Because they 
were respectable and went to church? No. “I was 
hungry, and you gave me meat; I was thirsty, and 
you gave me drink; I was a stranger [not a neighbour], 
and you took me in; naked, and you clothed me; 
sick ...in prison ...’’ you know what they had done 
Ore & UE 

And the people in the parable are enormously sur- 
prised. There was in the nineteenth century a famous 
nurse called Sister Dora, whose life was a very beautiful 
one. When they fetched her out in the hospital to attend 
to a new case, she used to say, ‘‘My Master has come, 
and is calling for me.” She understood, because she 
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knew all about this Parable. But the people im the 
parable don’t know. They look up at the splendid 
King who is judging them, and they say, “Lord, 
when did we ever see you hungry or thirsty?” And 
at his lovely crown and robes, and they say, “‘—or 
naked” and at the majestic health and holiness of 
his face, and say “‘—or sick, or—how impossible!|— 
in prison?” 

And you know what the King said: “Inasmuch as 
you did it to one of these my brethren, even to the 
least of them, you did it to me.” 

There is no mistaking that, is there? God judges 
us, not by how we have done our duty to him, but to 

... ? In the end, that is how the good are known 
from the bad. By their fruits. And even the least— 
even the most insignificant person—he may be a 
criminal in prison—is Christ’s brother, and will rise 
_ up to judge us, if we neglect him. Who is my neigh- 
bour, and what is my duty to my neighbour? Who 
indeed! 
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And to do to all men, as I would they should do unto me. 


I.—CurRIST’s WoRD 


OUR Lord gives us the Golden Rule in the Sermon on 
the Mount. Our version in the Catechism [above] is 
used to sum up the Second Duty, my Duty to my 
Neighbour. The version in S. Luke is nearly the same, 
but puts the words in a different order [Lk. 6%]. The 
version in Matthew is longer, and is probably more 
in the exact words that our Lord used [M?. 7%]: 
“All things therefore whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, even so do ye also unto them: 
for this is the law and the prophets.” But the 
Catechism version is easier to remember. You see 
our Lord does definitely say that his Golden Rule ts 
the law: he says all that the great prophets had taught, 
and all the old law, and the Decalogue itself, can 
be put into this short sentence. In another place 
(as we saw in our last two Lessons) he had said that 
all the law and the prophets hang upon the double 
command, to love God with all our heart, and our 
neighbour as ourself. Here in the Sermon on the 
Mount he says that the Golden Rule is the law and 
the prophets. So when the Catechism puts the 
Golden Rule down as the summary of the Second Duty, 
it is doing exactly what our Lord did. It was rather 
funny of our forefathers to put into the Communion 
Service all those bits about Jehovah bringing us out 
of the land of Egypt, and being jealous and visiting 
the sins of the fathers, and the other bits of Judaism, 
and not to put in Christ’s Golden Rule. But then, 
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in the reign of Edward VI they didn’t think much of 
the Golden Rule. It was the time of the Great Pillage, 
when the rich robbed the poor—a Brimstone Rule! 


II.—THE SILVER RULE 


There were once two goats, who met on a tiny 
ledge of rock. You know a goat can walk on a ledge 
an inch or two wide. This was at Plymouth, and it 
really happened. There was a horrid precipice under- 
neath. The goats stood and watched one another. 
They couldn’t go back; and if one pushed the other, 
they would probably both be dashed to pieces: cer- 
tainly one would. People saw them from below, and 
a crowd collected, and looked up in breathless excite- 
ment. At last one of the goats very cautiously crouched 
down, and lay quite flat, quivering with fear: but 
he had behaved like a gentleman; and the other 
goat was able to pick his way carefully over him and . 
walk on. So they both came to safety. 

The goat had the feelings of a gentleman. A 
gentleman never makes himself unpleasant to other 
people. He never does anything to another that he 
wouldn’t like done to himself. He wouldn’t push 
another man over a precipice. And also he wouldn’t 
push him into the gutter. If you see a man elbowing 
his way along the pavement, you know he’s not a 
gentleman. If you see a man abusing another, you 
know he’s not a gentleman; because he’s doing what 
he wouldn’t like to be done to him. 

Is that the Golden Rule? . . . Yes? No? 
Let’s see what it is: ‘‘Don’t do to other people what 
you would not like them to do to you.” Is it the 
Golden Rule? . . . No, there is a difference. 
You remember we said once, that one great difference 
between the Jewish Words of the Law and the Christian 
Duties is that the Jewish said, “Thou shalt not.” 
We called that . . . Yes, megative. And the 
Christian says, ‘‘Thou shalt,” or rather, “ Please ag”: 
and we called that . . . positive. Well then this, 
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about not doing to others what you would not like 
them to do to you, is a negative rule. So it just 
falls short of being Christian. The great distinction 
between Christian and other rules is always that the 
Christian are positive. 

Let us invent a name then, and call it the Silver Rule. 
Because it is very good as far as it goes: but not so 
good as the Golden Rule. Of course a Christian 
gentleman really carries out both Rules. 


III.—OTHER TEACHERS 


Now some people have said, ‘‘O, Christ did not really 
invent the Golden Rule. You can find it in other 
teachers before him.” And if you asked, ‘‘ Where?” 
they would probably say. “‘ You can find it in the great 
Chinese teacher, Confucius.” And you would be 
floored! But if you looked up Confucius, you would 
find that what he really said was: “‘Do not to others 
what you would not wish done to yourself.” [Prof. 
Legge, “‘Chinese Classics,” I, 191.] Why, that is not 
the Golden Rule at all: that is the Silver Rule! And 
a noble Jewish rabbi who taught about 40 years before 
Christ, and whose books Christ had probably read— 
Hillell [f4.D. 10]—also gave the Silver Rule: ‘‘ What 
is unpleasant to thyself, that do not unto thy neigh- 
bour: this is the whole law; all else is but its ex- 
position.” You find the same idea in the great 
Greek philosopher, Plato. [For further information 
see H. Sidgwick, “Hist. of Ethics,” 5th ed. p. 167; 
H. Rashdall, “‘Consctence and Christ,’ VI.] 

The really curious thing is that people had not 
thought of the Golden Rule before. They must have 
so often been near it! They must so often have got 
hotter and hotter, and yet never cried “Found!” 
When you come to think of it, it would be so natural 
for parents to say something like it to their children. 
“Tommy, don’t pull you brother’s hair! You wouldn’t 
like him to pull your hair!” There’s the Silver Rule. 
“Eliza, if you would only behave to Mary Anne as 
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you would like Mary Anne to behave to you, how much 
less quarrelling there would be!” There’s the Golden 
Rule cropping up! It must have cropped up like that, 
one would think, in the experience of everyone; yet 
all the wise men of all the world went puzzling out 
the principles of morality, and they never hit on it— 
never hit the nail quite on the head, till Christ came, 
though they got so near. Confucius, once, in his old 
age, regretted that he had not himself always taken 
the initiative in doing to others as he would have them 
do to him. All very great things are like that. They 
are quite simple—when someone has thought of them! 
How simple to cut letters on movable pieces of wood, 
and print! How simple to put hot vapour under 
pressure, and make a steam engine! Why didn’t we 
think of it before? 

But a still more odd thing is that, even when Christ 
had proclaimed the Golden Rule, the early Christian 
writers kept harking back to the Silver Rule, and, 
firing off that. [J. G. Tasker in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of Christ and the Gospels, p. 1654]. Even as late as the 
seventeenth century, the great philosopher, Hobbes 
[Leviathan] said that all moral law might be summed 
up in the single formula, “Do not that to another 
which thou wouldest not have done to thyself.” And 
he seems to have thought he was quoting the Golden 
Rule! What was it really. . . ! 

The Silver Rule only says, “Abstain from doing 
evil”; and a man may be rather selfish, and still do 
that. The Golden Rule says, ‘‘Learn to do good.” 
“Do to othefs:as') .: . .” 


IV.—GOLDEN 


The Golden Rule came like a blaze of light; and 
men are dazzled by it still. Millions of people don’t 
observe it. That is why there is so much pain and 
sorrow in the world. Yet everybody knows it is true. 
Among Christian nations, and practically wherever 
there is civilization, the Golden Rule is accepted. 
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I wonder if you have thought why it is called golden 
side Because gold is beautiful? But paint can 
be more beautiful. Because gold is precious? But 
platinum is more precious. No, it must be because 
gold circulates everywhere. Wherever you go, you can 
change a gold coin for its full value. Other money 
is not like that. Before the Great War, 25 silver 
Italian lire were worth a gold English sovereign; 
after the war it took 70 lire (sometimes 100) to buy 
an English paper sovereign, and at the same time 
an English paper sovereign was only worth less than 
4 dollars, when it ought to have been worth nearly 
five. This was because Europe had lost most of its 
gold. Gold is the standard, because it is accepted at 
its proper value everywhere. 

And so the Golden Rule is the standard everywhere. 
It is the universal principle of moral guidance, the 
test of all our words and deeds. 


V.—ANOTHER PAIR OF SHOES 


How are we to know what to do? Apply the Golden 
Rule. “To do unto .. .” That is, tmagine 
yourself in the other man’s shoes. Turn the case round. 
If you are rich, and a poor man comes to you, say— 
“How should I like a rich man to behave to me, 
if I was poor?” If you tread on Jim’s toes, say—‘‘ What 
should I like Jim to do if he trod on my toes?” If 
you are poor, and Mr. Goldbeetle employs you, think— 
“‘How should I like a man to work for me, if I was 
Mr. Goldbeetle?” If you want to bully a small boy, 
imagine yourself a small boy and a beastly big bully 
punching your head. If your small sister wants you 
to play with her, think how nice it will be for her. 
And John Smith [T. calls out the most inattentive], 
perhaps you will try and imagine how jolly it would 
be for you if you were teaching me—and I listened 
to you! 

You see, the Golden Rule means Justice for every- 
body. It means that everyone in God’s sight counts as 
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one, and nobody counts as more than one. That is 
why social reform follows (reluctantly enough!) in 
the wake of Christianity. For all their selfishness, men 
have slowly learnt to consider others. Why should 
a low-down, poor man’s son be educated? people 
used to think. The answer was, “Because if you were 
a poor man you would like your son to be educated.” 
So the world goes on from step to step up the golden 
ladder of the Golden Rule—the ladder of social reform. 

We have to take the same thought for others as. . .? 
We mustn’t make exceptions in our own favour. 
Once, in the Franco-Prussian War, a troop of cavalry 
came up to a poor peasant to requisition a barley- 
field for the horses. The peasant led themon. “Here 
is a field!” said the sergeant. ‘No, come on,” said 
the peasant, “I will show you another.” And he 
led them to another. “Why, this isn’t any better 
than the last!” said the sergeant. ‘No,’ said the 
peasant, ‘‘but the other one wasn’t mine.” 
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THE FIFTH WORD: LOYALTY: I. 


IN THE Duty: To love, honour, and succour my father 
and mother. 


I.—Not INSUBORDINATION 


OYALTY, not Insubordination. This is the Fifth 
Word, with its opposite. Insubordinaton is a 
fault that is heavily punished at school, as in the 
army; and the reason is that a school, like an army, 
simply can’t exist unless people obey orders. An 
insubordinate army gets badly beaten: so does a 
football team, if the men won’t obey their captain, 
and each tries to show off for himself. A disorderly 
school is no good, and produces a rotten type of boy. 
So it is with a family. I expect some of you have 
parents who are very strict; and I am sure some of 
you have parents who are too easy-going! Don’t 
think your parents are unkind if they are rather 
strict. It is generally easter for a father or mother 
to be easy-going; but it is best for the children if their 
parents are very kind and at the same time strong 
in keeping the rules. The nicest people I have known 
have been brought up that way. And I guess you 
would find that the most unpleasant boys here 
and I hope there are no unpleasant ones!—but if there 
are, I expect you find that they have rather lazy, 
flabby parents. 

Loyalty is the positive virtue of this Lesson and 
the next; insubordination is only its nasty negative. 
Now loyalty is a very deep feeling in all decent people. 
I don’t think I can give the reason: it lies deeper in 
our hearts than the reasons of the intellect. We just 
feel that we ought to be loyal. [L.14.] Try the experi- 
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ment, if you don’t believe me. Find fault with Jones’ 
mother! He will feel a sudden burst of loyalty; and 
he will probably punch your head. Or say you don’t 
think much of Robinson’s family! Robinson will be 
loyal, and punch your head. Or tell Brown of 
School that you think his is a rotten school. He will 
be loyal to his school, and will give you a forcible reply. 


Il.—Not PROSELYTIZING 


So it is with our country. We call that loyalty 
patriotism. So it is with our Church. I never like 
the idea of people leaving another church to join ours. 
Nor do I like the idea of people leaving our church 
to join another. It seems to me disloyal. No one 
deserts his country. If people don’t like something 
in their country, they try and make it better. And if 
people don’t like something in their Church, they 
ought not to desert it but to try and make it better. 
I think that is what our Lord meant when he condemned 
proselytizing. ‘“‘Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites! for ye compass sea and land to make one 
proselyte; and when he is become so, ye make him 
twofold more a son of Gehenna than yourselves.” 
[Mi. 23%.] That doesn’t look as if he thought 
proselytizing a nice thing. It is in fact the attempt to 
destroy people’s natural loyalty. We shall never have 
the reunion of Christendom again—we shall never 
have one great Christian Church—until proselytizing 
stops. Already we find it easy to be friends with the 
Greek and Russian Churches, though they are so 
different from us, because they don’t try to convert us 
to their church, and we don’t try to convert them 
to ours. There is no proselytizing between us. We 
respect one another’s loyalty; and so we are friends. 

Loyalty lies at the root of civilization. We couldn’t 
carry on a day without it. All chivalrous impulses 
spring from it, and sweet manners, and happy trust, 
and noble deeds. With that word, Loyalty, we begin 
the Words of the Second Duty. 
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III.—Loyvatty 


Loyalty, like charity, begins at home. It begins 
with our father and mother, then it extends to our 
sisters and brothers, to our whole family. We stick 
up for our family; And loyalty begins with “Honour 
thy father and mother.” So the Jews defined it; and 
they added a curious reason—“that thy days may be 
long in the land which Jahweh thy Lord giveth thee,” 
and therefore, S. Paul called this “the first command- 
ment with promise.” [Eph. 67]. They also added a 
cruel law that anyone who cursed his father or mother 
should be put to death. [Ex. 21%7. cf. Mk. 7%] 
But I think they were right in adding “that thy days 
may be long.” I don’t think they meant exactly 
that if you, Brownjones, honour your parents you will 
live to be ninety. I think they meant that “if you, the 
whole people of Israel, practise loyalty to parents, 
then you, Israel, will live long in the land which God 
has given you.’’ In other words, a nation that 
becomes a great nation, and endures, is a nation in 
which the family virtues are high, in which the sacred- 
ness of the family is kept. We have had many examples 
in history of nations where this ancient virtue of 
loyalty to the family was lost, where men ceased to 
be loyal to parents, and to husbands and wives; 
and such nations have always grown more and more 
corrupt, and have broken up—as ancient Greece broke 
up, as the mighty power of Rome broke up in the end. 

How spendidly loyal most wives are even to unworthy 
husbands! And how touchingly some people respect 
parents who are not really very worthy of respect. 
They are their parents: that is enough. This is one 
of the most ancient of virtues, a foundation that 
cannot be pulled away without doing frightful harm. 
When the great Dr. Johnson was a boy his father once 
told him to look after his bookstall in the market, 
and he refused. Fifty years after, Samuel Johnson, 
now a famous man, went back to the same market 
place; and he stood on the spot where the old bookstall 
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used to be, bareheaded for an hour, in the rain. So 
he did penance for his act of disobedience, which he 
had committed half a century before! 


IV.—Love 


Disobedience! Perhaps you wonder why I have 
said nothing about obedience. I will tell you the 
reason. 

To obey is to do a thing because we are told to do 
it—often because we practically have to. Obedience 
is a good thing. But loyalty is far better: it is to 
do a thing because you feel you are on your honour— 
because you want to do what is expected of you. 

You notice the Duty adds two words to the Com- 
mandment, which greatly improve it. The ancient 
law told people to respect their parents. The Christian 
Duty adds two things more: not only to honour my 
father and mother, but .. . Yes, ‘‘to love, 
honour and succour ” Our respect for our 
parents should not be a mere reverence, but a very 
friendly respect: full of love, and without fear. Some 
parents get themselves feared, but not loved—like 
some schoolmasters. But when you grow up, I hope 
you will be so jolly and kind to your children, that 
they will really love you. Then your obedience will 
be given for the sake of love; and then it will be 
not merely obedience, but . . . Yes, Loyalty is 
the obedience produced by love. 

Obedience is also common sense; because, after all 
those set over us generally know better than we do 
what is good for us. There is rather a jolly story 
which illustrates this, and also shows a fine feeling of 
trust and affection. A pointsman was once holding 
the lever at a junction of two lines of railway, waiting 
fora train. Just as the train was getting near, he saw 
his little son running down the middle of the rails 
where the train was to come. In his agony he wanted 
to rush out and pull the boy out of danger. If he had, 
the whole train might have come to disaster later on, 
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and it was his duty to stick to his post. So he held 
on to the lever, and shouted to the boy two words— 
“Lie down!” The plucky boy heard the order just as 
he heard the train behind him, and he instantly 
obeyed. The train rushed over him; and then the 
father ran out, and found him dazed and trembling 
between the rails, but quite unhurt. 


V.—SvuccouR 


“Succour” is a Latin word [succurrere]—to run to 
anyone’s assistance. All through our childhood our 
parents ran up to our assistance—not only when we 
fell! You simply cannot understand how much your 
mother has borne for you; and children seldom think 
of how much money their parents spend on them. 
Where should we be—where would even higher 
animals be—without parental care, the self-sacrifice of 
mothers and fathers? There would be no higher 
animals and no men at all in existence. It is a small 
thing, when children grow up, and parents get old, 
to succour the old people—willingly, gratefully, 
cheerfully. 

A grandfather once in Russia grew very old. His 
legs did not walk, his eyes did not see, his ears did not 
hear; he had no teeth. His son and his daughter- 
in-law gave up having him at table, and made him 
eat at the stove. One day they were giving him his 
food in a cup when he dropped it and broke it. The 
daughter-in-law began to scold the old man because 
he spoilt everything in the house and had broken the 
cup; and she told him that henceforth he would have 
to eat out of a trough. The old man only sighed and 
said nothing. Then, one day, the peasant and his 
wife were sitting in the house, and they noticed that 
their little son was playing in the field with some 
pieces of wood, and making something, and the father 
called, “What are you making, Misha?” And Misha 
said, “I’m making a trough, father, so that when 
you and mother get old, I shall be able to feed you 
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in it.’”’ The peasant and his wife looked at one another 
and began to weep. They were ashamed that they 
had so wronged the old man; and from that time they 
had him with them at the table and looked after 
him. [Tolstoy.] 

Children have to succour parents when they are old. 
But also when they are still young: by helping to 
make the home pleasant, by learning to be useful, by 
working well at school, and then later by helping to 
support the home. If our homes are unhappy, we 
are all unhappy. And a good home depends on 
everybody doing his bit. 
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THE FIFTH WORD: LOYALTY: II. 


IN THE Duty: To honour and obey . .. . To 
submit myself... . To order myself... to all 
my betters. 


VI.—THE LARGER LOYALTY 


ig is said of some people that “they hang up their 

fiddle when they get home.”” That means—they 
are very polite and charming when they are in company, 
but when they get home they are rude, and unpleasant 
and disobliging. Charity begins at home. It begins 
with honouring our parents. When George Washing- 
ton returned to his own home after the War of 
Independence, all the people came to greet him. 
His old mother was there. Someone congratulated 
her on her wonderful son. “Yes,” said the old lady, 
“‘George was always an obedient child.” 

But charity must not end at home either. Many 
people love their children, and work hard to get them 
the best education; but they don’t care how other 
people’s children are educated. In fact a hundred 
years ago poor children had hardly any education at 
all and they still have far too little. In the same 
way loyalty must not end at home. Indeed, the whole 
of civilization has come from these feelings of loyalty 
and charity gradually spreading—like the circles 
when you throw a stone [gesture] into the water: 
first, the family; then the tribe; loyalty to a small 
city, like Athens, to a small country, like Wessex; 
to a larger country, like England; to Great Britain; 
to a state, like Connecticut; to the whole great 
American Republic. The hope of civilization today 
is to have a larger and larger loyalty. We must work 
for a United States of the World. If we don’t, wars 
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will become more and more horrible, and mankind 
will be destroyed, and there will be no one left but a 
few wandering tribes, trekking through a wilderness. 

Men have grown out of the bestial savagery of 
primitive man through loyalty, the loyalty of husband 
and wife and family; and then those larger loyalties 
to tribe and clan, and city, and fatherland. We 
must not stop there. Never will the world become a 
sane and happy place for everybody, till we are loyal 
to the whole world, till we are all good citizens of a 
world-wide republic. Love your own town; serve it, 
and try and make it happier and better. Serve your 
own country, and be patriotic. But it is deadly to 
stop there. The Germans.were devotedly patriotic 
before the Great War: if they had been as anxious to 
serve the whole of Europe, how much good they might 
have done both to Germany and the world! So it is 
true of all of us. People must be not only good 
Germans, or good Frenchmen, but good Europeans; 
then Europe will be a splendid and happy place. 
Americans owe a loyalty to Europe as well as to 
America, and Europeans to America as well as to 
Europe. This is Christianity; and it is the one hope 
of the world. The whole human race is one great 
family; the good Christian tries to love, honour, 
and succour every human being. He is loyal to 
humanity, as well as to his own country. 


VII.—Goop CITIZENS 


I have put that first because it is the most important 
and the most difficult. It is much easier to “honour 
and obey the civil authority.” It is indeed a first 
duty to be good citizens. Yet, even here, how many 
people think that being a good citizen only means 
just keeping the laws! When you are older, you will 
be a voter in a great democracy: you will help to 
make the laws and to administer them. You will 
have a vote: it will be your duty to think carefully 
as a Christian, and to give your vote—not to be too 
lazy to go to the voting station. It will be your duty 
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to get good laws passed, and to support true and honest 
men. Again, thousands and thousands of people live 
miserable lives because the citizens do not take the 
trouble to improve the conditions of labour, and 
health and sanitation, and the homes in which people 
live. Many good laws are wasted, because the citizens 
do not trouble to get them carried out. As you get 
older, you will find that there are many things which 
need your help, all sorts of committees and other 
kinds of work for making the lives of the people better. 
If you do nothing to help, you will not be a really 
loyal citizen. Civilizations break up when those who 
have the power are too selfish and careless to help. 
Misery gets worse and worse till it explodes in a 
revolution [e.g. French and Russian revolutions]. 
And you cannot altogether blame the revolutionaries: 
the powers that be are ordained of God, as S. Paul 
said, though Nero was the worst of emperors [Rom. 
13'*]: but the time may come when men have to 
choose between a bad government and their duty 
to God [Ac. 419]; and S. Paul was executed in the end, 
because he did choose. 

As a matter of fact, civilization is never safe. It 
depends upon the good will, and right ideas and hard 
work of the citizens to keep it up, and to keep it im- 
proving. It is an artificial creation of man, like a 
garden. If the gardeners are lazy, the garden soon 
becomes a desert of weeds. If the citizens grow slack, 
cities and nations drift to ruin. 

Part of our duty to our neighbour, then, is to work 
for a world order, a world peace, a united states of 
the world: and part is to be strong and good citizens 
of our own town, and state, and nation. 


VIII.—PaAsTors AND MASTERS 


The Catechism goes on to explain the particular 
duty of young people before they become citizens: 
“To submit myself” to those in authority over me— 
to your teachers, and those set over you. [Some 
books explain the meaning of “governors . . . 
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masters” with assurance and precision, but they do 
not seem to agree among themselves: nor are their 
explanations always convincing: a “governor” cannot 
be explained as the oixovouos of Gal. 42. Nor does 
“endue thy ministers with righteousness” refer to 
ministers of the State, since ‘‘ ministers” ts a translation 
of “sacerdotes.”’ Nor is it very probable that “masters” 
ts related to “spiritual.” “Fathers, mothers, masters, 
and dames’’ are the authorities mentioned in the rubric 
of 1549 and the catechumens are “children, servants, 
and apprentices (which ave not yet confirmed).” In 
any case, the conditions of 1549 do not apply to us; 
and it is best to repeat the words quite generally, and not 
to define them. The only important query is about 
“masters”: revisers of the Book of Common Prayer 
nuight settle this by putting a comma after “ pastors.’’] 

If you ask a child what is his first duty to his parents 
he will probably say, “To obey them.” But the 
Catechism says, “To love” them, and has nothing 
about obedience, because love will make you loyal. 
But it does say we are to obey the civil authority; 
and it does say that young people must submit them- 
selves (which is much the same thing, and rather 
stronger) to teachers and masters. Even if you 
don’t love the schoolmaster, or the parson—or the 
catechist !—you have still got to obey, for the sake of 
order and efficiency, and learning and good conduct. 
In old days schools were rough and unjust, and there 
was a frightful lot of brutality and flogging. (See 
the nineteenth century novelists: not only ‘‘Nickleby”’ and 
“ Copperfield,” but such books as “ Joseph Vance” and 
“The Way of All Flesh.”’| Nowadays the cruelties 
have disappeared, and everyone tries to be just. 
But a schoolmaster’s work is very difficult, and he 
can’t do it at all well unless the boys help him by 
obeying orders, keeping discipline and taking an 
interest in what he teaches. In old days, boys were 
just flogged into submission; it was a horrid, brutal, 
and stupid system, thousands of years old. Nowadays, 
we have a better way, more Christian and more 
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sensible: but this does put everyone on his honour 
to do his best (by attending and obeying intelligently) 
to make the class interesting and efficient and the 
whole school a happy and flourishing place. 


JX.—CHRIST AND THE CHILDREN 


It is a remarkable thing that our Lord was the 
first person to be interested in children. The ancient 
world was not interested; and when the disciples 
rebuked those who brought their children to Christ, 
and he was displeased and said, “Suffer the little 
children . . .” [Mk. 10], the disciples were 
acting just as all, even the best men, always acted. 
After Christ, a thousand years passed, and many 
centuries more, before Christians themselves had 
learned that lesson. Indeed, to be interested in children 
and to think children important, is quite a modern 
idea. You have to skip from Christ himself pretty 
well on to the nineteenth century before you find 
the importance of children recognized again. That 
is very remarkable; and it means that Christ puts 
all boys and girls (as well as children) on a new footing. 
The boy who tries to outwit his masters and shirk his 
duty is an old-fashioned survival: the modern boy 
co-operates with his masters, and is their friend, 
and takes a pride in making himself and the school 
efficient and jolly. 

And of course Christ himself set the example. 
He went to the Temple to be examined by the Doctors 
of the Law, when he was twelve, “both hearing them 
and asking them questions” [Lk. 2“: describe]. 
Twelve was the age at which Jewish boys were examined 
—rather like our Catechism and Confirmation. Then 
he was “subject” to his parents [LR. 2°]. He gave 
thirty years of his life to his parents, working in the 
workshop, as a... He remembered to succour his 
mother, even in his agony. [“‘ Woman, behold thy son!” 
Jn. 19?®-7]. He was patriotic, he kept the law, he loved 
Jerusalem (Mz. 2337]; and at the same time he loved all 
the world, and died for all the world. 
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X.—My BETTERS 


The last bit of the Duty that refers to the Fifth Word 
is “to order myself lowly and reverently to all my 
betters.’”” Sometimes people think that our betters 
are those who are richer than we are. But this is 
very unchristian: our Lord says that a rich man 
has the greatest difficulty in entering the Kingdom 
at all (Mk. 10%, etc.]; and it was the poor, not the 
rich, whom he praised [Lk. 67°, etc.]. Besides, the 
Catechism says “betters,” not “richers”; and although 
people were taught to reverence differences of rank in 
those days, distinctions of rank are not Christian. 
Christ and his disciples were working men. So 
“betters” ought to mean “‘betters” to a Christian— 
not those who are “richer or rankier” than us, but 
those who are better. 

But now there are other people who fancy that the 
best way to show that we are like Christ and don’t 
believe in class distinctions, is to be disgustingly 
familiar in our manners, to be rude to everybody 
we meet. This is ugly. It is not an offence against 
goodness, but it 7s an offence against Beauty. And 
for young people especially to be familiar or cheeky 
to their elders is very ugly indeed. It is a glaring 
sign of bad manners, and shows that a boy is ill-bred. 
And it is rather a fault of ours. The French are 
much better. We find it difficult to call anybody 
“Sir”; but the French say “ Monsieur” and “Madame” 
to everybody, which is far prettier. Even to a waiter 
in a restaurant, they say “Monsieur.’’ That is the 
right way. Do let us try to be more polite—to 
everybody. 

And why? Who is my better? The only safe rule 
is to assume that everybody is better than you. Then 
you will never go wrong. S. Paul wasa true gentleman, 
and he said [Phil 23], “Let each esteem others better 
than themselves.” 


This would be a good place to add one or two lessons 
or lectures on Civics, and then a Revision. 
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IN THE Duty: To hurt nobody by word nor deed. 
To bear no malice nor hatred in my heart. 


I.—ANGER 


INDNESS, not Malice. Now, John Brownjones, I 

want to ask you a question. “Thou shalt do no 
murder’’: Have you ever broken this Commandment? 
. - . No, never! Splendid! Now, everybody, think 
more carefully. Have you ever broken the Sixth Word? 
[There will be a slight confusion. Some will answer 
“Yes.”"] Yes! we all have broken the Christian 
Sixth Word; we all have hurt people, I am afraid; 
we all have borne malice, perhaps, at some time or 
other. Now you see how much better the Christian 
Words of the Catechism are than the ancient Jewish 
Words. They include so much more; they go so 
much deeper. “Thou shalt do no murder”: quite 
easy to keep! ‘‘Thou shalt always be kind”: quite 
difficult! But if everybody in this [school] tries to 
keep it, what a happy crowd we shall be! 

Kindness, not Malice. That is the Sixth Word. 
Now, our Lord made this perfectly clear. Because 
he said some very strong things about the Command- 
ments. Where? . . . Yes, in the Sermon on the 
Mount. Now look at the Sermon in Mt. 52. He is 
quite downright, as we are trying to be in these 
Lessons. He doesn’t say ““‘Thou shalt do no murder;’ 
this is God’s word, therefore it can’t be improved 
upon!’ He says just what we have been saying— 
“This is an old Jewish command, and I am going to 
improve it.” These are his exact words: “Ye have 
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heard that it was said of them of old time, ‘Thou 
shalt not kill . . .’ but I say unto you, that every 
one who is angry with his brother shall be in danger 
of the judgment.” 

There youare. “Don’t be angry.” The Sixth Word 
means that. Every time you lose your temper with 
anybody you are sinning against the Sixth Command- 
ment. Don’t ever be angry. When you do, you 
become a little mad: if you go on and give way to 
it, you become quite beside yourself—quite mad. 
The man dies out of you; the animal comes up instead 
—you become a cat, or snake, or monkey. You say 
things, you do things, that you will be sorry for after. 
You are foolish, and cruel, and malicious. 

Don’t every be angry. Never, never! That was a 
tremendous thing for Christ to say. The early 
Christians thought ‘He can’t have meant quite that. 
We have all got to be angry sometimes.’ It is right, 
they thought sometimes. For instance, if somebody 
does a horrid thing, if somebody wrongs you. Then, 
they thought, you ought to be angry. So a curious 
thing happened. If you look at the Revised Version 
margin you will see what it was. They added to our 
Lord’s words a saving clause; they added “without 
cause’? “you must not be angry without cause,” 
they made it. Why, of course that destroys the 
whole saying! Everyone would say, “Oh, I have a 
real cause for my anger!” [We shall explain that 
Christ was never angry later on, in Lesson r116.] 


II.—ABUSE AND QUARRELLING 


Our Lord goes on to say, in the Sermon on the 
Mount, that we must not abuse people, and that if 
we have any difference or dispute we must make it 
up at once. You remember he mentions two words of 
abuse: one is “‘Raca” and the otheris. . . “thou 
fool”; but “thou fool” is not a good translation of 
the Jewish word he used, which is “‘Moreh.”” You see, 
you can’t translate terms of abuse: they change 
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so much, in different periods, and nations—even in 
different schools. I remember in my school, boys 
used to say, “You sky,’ which to you may sound 
rather nice and heavenly! And I remember I used to 
be rather frightened at ““you fool” being in danger 
of hell-fire! But it isn’t really “‘thou fool,” or “‘hell- 
fire”. There was a valley at Jerusalem where rubbish 
used to be burned, called Gehenna; and it became an 
expression to mean something very unpleasant. 
So what Christ really said was—‘‘ Whosoever shall 
say Moreh: shall be in danger of the Gehenna of fire.” 
[Repeat.] It just means—you must never use any 
terms either of contempt (Raca) or of condemnation 
(Moreh). All words of abuse do great harm—to the 
person who uses them. 

And you must not quarrel! Our Lord says: “If you 
are going to offer a gift at the altar, and remember 
that your brother has anything against you, go and 
be reconciled first to your brother.’’ You notice how 
all through he calls everybody “your brother.” 
Everybody zs your brother. And in the First Gospel 
[M?t. 5%5-®] there is inserted another saying, which he 
probably said at some other time [cf. Lk. 1258]: 
“‘ Agree with thine adversary quickly.”” Never quarrel: 
if you have a difference, agree about it quickly. 

How foolish and miserable quarrelling is! We got 
in the way when we were little children, and did not 
know any better. It is rather pathetic to see little 
children quarrel. They have not enough brains to 
know which is in the right; and if there is no elder 
person to help them—how they quarrel! 

And some people never grow up! It is so easy to 
slip back into our childhood and quarrel. Half the 
unhappiness of life comes from this. If you want to 
make others happy, and to be happy and nice yourself, 
don’t ever quarrel. 

Here is a quaint old story: “Note well that children 
can quarrell but too soon out of their own Heads; 
although parents set them not by the Ears. For 
example. Two Brothers walked abroad in a Star- 
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light night. Said A: Would I had a Pasture as large 
as this Element. Said B: Would I had as many 
Oxen as there be Stars. Said A: Where would 
you feed them all? Said B: In your Pasture. A: 
What, whether I will or no? B: Yes, whether you 
will or no. A: What in Spight of me? B: Yes in 
Spight of you. And thus from Words to Blows: 
till they sheathed their Swords in each others Bowels.”’ 

(“The Parents’ Primer,’ by J. Waite, Minister of 
a ae London, ‘At the Peacock in the Poultrey,”’ 
1681. 


III.—HATRED 


Very close to anger is that form of malice called 
Hatred. Anger produces Hatred. Abuse produces 
Hatred. Quarrelling produces Hatred. And Hatred 
makes people hurt one another. Hatred makes people 
kill and murder one another. What a ghastly pro- 
cession ! 

I don’t think we need spend much time upon it. 
Everybody knows that it is wrong. It is the exact 
opposite to Love, and God is Love. It is the opposite 
to God. It is the denial of Christianity. Yet it is 
very common, because we all have a bit of the savage 
in us. ‘Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer.” 
[x Jn. 3). 

Two things remember. (1) How can you cure 
hatred? Can it be got rid of? Yes: put the name of 
the person you are hating in your prayers. Think 
of our Lord upon the Cross: how easy to have hated 
his torturers! As we said before, You can pray for 
those you hate: but you cannot hate those you pray for. 
Hatred will evaporate. 

(2) Not only mustn’t you hate persons. You mustn’t 
hate other kinds of people—other classes or other 
nations. No, not even in war; the perfect gentle 
knight is the knight who can fight without hatred. 
Some people stuff themselves so full of silly hate 
when a war, or strike, or other struggle, is on, that 
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they can’t get it out of their systems when the war 
is over. This brings us to the question of War. 


IV.—S1x Kinps oF KILLING 


(a) Is Killing ever right? I don’t think so. I can't 
imagine Christ killing anyone. Is war right? A war 
may be just; it may be unavoidable. But all war 
is wrong in itself, and horrible, and ghastly. When 
the nations are more Christian, it will be abolished. 
[League of Nations.] 


(6) Is capital punishment right—to execute 
criminals? I don’t think it is. People argue in favour 
of it, forgetting the side of labour.. The criminal 
may not matter so much; but we have no right to 
employ a man to do so dirty a job as to kill another 
man. I think it is a relic of barbarism myself. And 
I am sure it is bad for the public to read about such 
detestable things. 


(c) Killing may be done in necessary defence. For 
instance, a man might have to defend his children 
from savages, and might bravely fight and kill the 
would-be murderers. That, I think, is right. But 
it does not make killing right in itself. The father has 
to choose between two evils—running away and letting 
his children be killed, or killing the enemy. He 
chooses the better course: but that does not make 
killing right in itself. 

(dz) Killing through negligence or carelessness. 
(e.g. To throw down lighted matches. To leave 
machinery unfenced.) More people are killed in this 
way than in any other; (e.g. Accidents that could 
be prevented; disease; drink). Thousands upon 
thousands of little children in the world—nay, millions 
—die every year through want of proper homes, 
proper food, proper treatment. There is a perfectly 
terrible amount of death that could be prevented by 
proper laws, and better administration. Much is 
already prevented, (e.g. by factory laws); but there is 
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still much that goes on. We are all partly responsible 
for this Murder of Negligence. ‘Thou shalt not kill.” 
(e) Manslaughter. Killing any one in a passion; 
or unintentionally but through wilful carelessness. 
(f) Lastly, Murder, which is deliberate killing, 
generally from hatred or for the sake of money. 


V.—HUuRTING 


The Duty also explains the Sixth Word by... 
“to hurt nobody by word or deed.”’ What a lot this 
Word means! (xz) You can hurt people by Word, 
not only by saying things to people (abusing them), 
but by saying things about them: this we shall talk 
in Lesson 22 (Ninth Word). (2) You can also hurt 
people by Deed. Thoughts lead to words, words 
lead to blows—and to all kinds of other deeds. It is 
a ghastly thing to think that we have ever deliberately 
done anything to give others pain, or to make them 
unhappy. The more civilized we are, the less we shall 
cause pain. Have you ever seen anyone writhing in 
misery because of something you have done? It 
makes you feel pretty bad. And, worst of all, is 
hurting people’s spirits by teaching them to do wrong, 
or by setting a bad example; because their spirits are 
more important than their bodies. We will try all 
our lives invariably to be very kind to everyone. 
Kindness, not malice. 

[The Homily today might be on Kindness to Animals. 
Or some Teachers may care to give an extra Lesson on 
this subject. ] 
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THE SEVENTH WORD: 
TEMPERANCE 


In THE Duty: To keep my body in temperance, sober- 
ness and chastity. 


I.—TEMPERANCE 


EMPERANCE, not Lust. The Seventh Word is one 
of the things “said to them of old time” which our 
Lord gave a new meaning to in the Sermon on the 
Mount, as hedidtotheSixth. What was the Sixth about ? 
... Murder: and what did Christ say it ought really to 
mean? .... Anger, abuse, all kindsof quarrelling. And 
what is the Seventh about? . . . Adultery. This meant 
that aman must not run away with another man’s wife. 
But Christ said that it should really mean that a 
man ought not even to think about such a thing, 
ought not even for a moment to desire it. The word 
used for desire is “Lust.’’ Now the word for resisting 
lust or desire is ‘“Temperance.’”’ Temperance means 
“self-restraint,”’ that is self-command—being able to 
command your body. So we say: This Word is... 
Temperance, not Lust. 

People spoil the idea of Temperance by thinking 
that it just means not drinking too much beer, or 
spirits, or wine. This is a bad mistake. It is a much 
bigger word than that. It does mean, of course, not 
drinking too much beer, etc.; but it also means not 
drinking too much of anything—too much tea, for 
instance. That is a form of intemperance. Many 
people ruin their health, and some actually die, from 
intemperance in drinking strong tea all day. 
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Drink—yes. But do we only need Temperance in 
CHP f oe <1) ine whet ese? 05). Yes. food: 
intemperance in food is called gluttony. That also 
kills multitudes of people; but we shall speak of it 
again in a later Lesson. [L. 116. Under the “Seven 
Deadly Sins” we shall have the opportunity of reinforcing 
the subjects of Anger, Lust, Gluttony and Sloth.] 

Intemperance, in fact, means doing anything too 
much; and it especially applies to the desires of the 
body. Now our bodies are wonderful and splendid 
things: the more our scientific people discover, the more 
incredibly wonderful they find our bodies to be. One 
of the principal things that keeps our bodies going is 
the desive which God has implanted in our bodies. 
Hunger is such a desire, the desire for food. Thirst is 
another, the desire for drink. If we did not desire 
food and drink, we should die. Another important 
desire is the desire of sex. If people did not have 
this desire, human beings would have died out long 
ago, because there would have been no children. 
All this applies to the lower animals, just as much as 
it does to us. But there is this great difference. 
Animals are much more governed by instinct than 
we are; they are much more natural, they are much 
more healthy. And the result is that they are naturally 
temperate. You don’t see a horse singing drunken 
songs down the street, do you? So intemperance is not 
a vice of the animals. It is a peculiarly human and 
unhealthy vice to desire too much of these things— 
to be intemperate: an animal does not drink unwhole- 
some things, and he knows when he has had enough. 
His desires are wholesome and healthy desires. Now 
when a desire is unwholesome—is exaggerated—we 
call it a Just, or, as the Catechism does, “‘a sinful lust.” 
So we say—‘‘ Temperance, not Lust” for this Seventh 
Word. [ef. L. 24.] 

Remember, Temperance means Temperance in 
all things. For instance, there is another natural 
and quite necessary desire of the body, the desire for 
rest and sleep. Too much of this is sloth or laziness— 
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a very common fault! But we will talk about that 
also later [L. 116.] Too much amusement also is 
intemperate. Pleasure is right: but some people 
want all play, and no work; and so they spoil their 
lives. 


II.—SOBERNESS 


Temperance means ‘“‘self-restraint,”’ not having too 
much of anything. What does ‘“Soberness” mean? 
Well, soberness means always being temperate, in a 
continued, orderly way; strictly it means this—a 
quiet life of Temperance, a habit of Temperance. 
But we do generally use the word “sober” to mean 
“free from drunkenness”; and soberness, or “sobriety” 
generally means keeping free from drunkenness. So I 
think it will be simpler if we think of it in that way; 
and we will take Soberness to mean temperance in 
drink especially. 

Drunkenness has caused the most awful misery 
in the world, not only to the miserable victim himself, 
but also to all his (or her) family; wives, husbands, 
children, other relations, are ruined and live lives of 
wretchedness in thousands and thousands of families 
because of this horrible and disgusting vice. If you 
were to think all day, you could not imagine one small 
part of the horrors that are going on all over the world 
because of drunkenness. Doctors tell us, too, of the 
effect Drunkenness has on people’s bodies, of the 
disease and death that it causes. They have discovered 
also in recent years that people’s health is affected, 
and their lives shortened, not only by Drunkenness, 
but also by the regular habit of quite moderate drinking. 
There is nothing wrong in drinking “a little wine” 
as S. Paul says; and in some countries wine and water 
are drunk of a very mild description, so that very little 
of the spirit (which is called alcohol) is consumed. 
We have to be careful not to judge anyone who with 
real soberness sometimes drinks a small amount of 
beer or wine. But the evil of drunkenness is so great 
that we have to take strong measures. It is much 
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better and safer for you never to drink alcohol in any 
form. And in the United States, and other places, 
a strong effort is being made to stamp out this terrible 
form of intemperance, once for all, by Prohibition. 


III.—CHASTITY 


The other great form of bodily sin is the sin against 
Chastity. [Let me repeat that we must not use the 
word “purity” in this sense. Purity has a much wider 
meaning and it miserably confuses the issues to use the 
word instead of the very fine and distinctive “chastity.” 
The desires of sex are specially sacred and important. 
They have to be kept most especially under control. 
They are right in themselves, just as hunger is right; 
but they become most horrible vices if people give 
way to them and do not keep them most carefully 
under restraint. We do not speak much of these 
vices, because they are very unpleasant and difficult 
to speak of. But let us remember that just as gluttony 
is the degradation and perversion of a good instinct, 
hunger, so sex-vice or unchastity is the degradation 
and perversion of a good instinct; and among human 
beings it is the degradation of a most sacred and 
wonderful thing, the love and the union between a 
man and a woman. This is, perhaps, the most 
wonderful thing in all the world—the bringing of new 
human beings into the world through the love and the 
union of their parents. That is one reason why the 
degradation of it into an unloving and shameful thing is 
so deplorable—just because our bodies, and all their 
parts, are so wonderful and sacred. S. Paul expressed 
it by saying that our bodies are the temple of the 
Holy Ghost. They are so sacred that we can say 
that the very Spirit of God is in them. To use the 
powers of sex in any wrong way is to sin against 
our own bodies. 

The other reason why self-restraint in these matters 
of sex is so tremendously important is that vice of 
this kind brings so much misery. Scientific people tell 
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us that this vice, together with drunkenness, is the 
cause actually of one half of the deaths that occur 
in the world. And the horrible thing is that it is 
not only the sinner who suffers: disease is spread 
to innocent people, even to thousands and thousands 
of little children. But I don’t want to frighten you 
about all these sins against Temperance, Soberness, 
and Chastity. I want you to love Temperance for 
its own sake, and to love Chastity, because it is so 
fine and noble and strong a virtue. 


IV.—TuHE MIND THE MASTER 


It’s easy to see, isn’t it, that we have got to take 
real trouble to be strong against all the lusts of the 
flesh, and to keep our bodies as vigorous and healthy 
as we can? The chief way is to see that our minds rule 
our bodies—not our bodies our minds—to see that 
our minds are always the master. Animals’ bodies 
are ruled by instinct, and so they are always healthy 
and temperate. But men’s bodies are not, to anything 
like the same extent. So our minds have to rule. 

We have to keep our mimds healthy, too, or else 
they won’t be able to rule. The captain is the ruler 
of the ship; but if the captain himself goes crazy, 
what then? The ship may drift on to the rocks. So our 
minds must be kept spiritual and healthy. Our spirit 
must rule our mind in order that our mind can rule 
our body. Therefore we must keep greedy and vicious 
thoughts out of our mind—we must avoid reading 
things that may inflame our minds. If our minds 
start thinking about wrong things, we must pull our 
minds up sharp. “By thought, and word, and deed”: 
we must avoid evil words and talk, as well as evil 
thoughts. Especially we must remember that all 
the things about the body are serious things, not matter 
for silly jokes, but serious and sacred. Then we 
shall find it less difficult to avoid bad deeds. 

Some people find it much more difficult than others 
to keep from all these lusts of the body, these per- 
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versions of natural instinct We must help people and 
not hinder them. You remember—it is cruel to kill 
people’s souls, by tempting them into bodily sins. 
To tempt others to do horrid things, especially those 
younger than us, is terribly base and cruel. 

With our own temptations, there are two good 
ways. Some we can tackle quietly, one at a time, 
and so get steadily stronger. Others we can deal 
nee best by turning firmly against them, and saying— 

re) 
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IN THE Duty: To be true and just in all my dealing 
... To keep my hands from picking and stealing. 


I.—TRUE IN OuR DEALINGS 


JUStIce, not Dishonesty. That it is wrong to steal is 

a fact that men learned long ago. Stealing is a 
clear, unmistakable act: when people are caught at it, 
they are sent to prison. But there are many people 
who would be afraid to steal and yet are dishonest 
in their hearts; and who will do any kind of sharp 
practice, so long as it does not bring them up against 
the law. For instance, they will sell eggs or butter as 
fresh and good, when they are not. And there are 
other people who would be ashamed to be guilty of such 
dishonest practices, and yet will be really dishonest in 
business by being untrue, and pretending that all their 
goods are finer than they are. Look, for instance, at the 
advertisements you see everywhere; they are not dis- 
honest in the worst sense; but, all the same, many of 
them are not honest, because they are not true. They 
exaggerate: they say—‘‘Buy our coffee. It is the 
best in the world!” ‘Buy our patent Bim Bam Boo. 
It will give you the strength of an ox and the brains 
of a genius!”’ This sort of thing is very common. If 
people were true in their dealings, there would be no 
lying advertisements. It does a great deal of harm: 
(especially the advertisements of patent medicines and 
of whiskey), and it sets a poor standard of morality. 
Our age is good in many respects, but the weak point 
in our age is its low standard of commercial morality. 
People will do almost anything to make money. You 
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know, right down in the bottom of your hearts, that 
all this kind of thing is mean and low. Now what I 
want you very much to do is not to lose this sense 
of honour when you go into business. The new gener- 
ation must raise the standard. You have got to bring 
things back at least to the old standard of decency 
and integrity, which has been lost and forgotten in 
so many places. You have to be “true in all your 
dealings.” 

It is really best. Honesty és the best policy. Many 
old-established firms owe all their success to the fact 
that everyone has known they could always be trusted. 
People find it easier to do business with an honest 
firm, because they don’t have to be always on the look- 
out lest they should be taken in. In Asia people 
always say they like doing business with Chinamen: 
and the reason is that the Chinese merchants are a 
very ancient and much respected class—hundreds and 
hundreds of years older than the merchant class of any 
other country; and they have learned from centuries 
of experience that it pays to be straightforward, to 
send things out up to sample, always to keep to your 
word. 


II.—HoneEstTy For ITS OWN SAKE 


It pays! Yes, but if I were to say, ‘Be honest, 
because it pays’’—should I be giving the right reason? 
Should I? ... . No, of course! If Tosay,..°Be 
honest, because it is profitable to be honest,” I should 
not really be telling you to seek honesty; I should be 
telling you to seek profit. I should be putting profit 
as the reason for honesty. I should be putting profit 
first. And it’s just because people put profit first 
that they cease to be honest! 

Honesty does pay in the long run, just as Temperance 
pays, just as Kindness pays, just as all the virtues pay. 
Men are only happy, and they are only really successful, 
when they stick to the virtues. But that is not the 
veason for sticking to the virtues. You will probably 
have a better time if you love your father and mother; 
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but that is not the reason why you love them. If 
you said—“ I will love my parents, because I want to 
have a better time”—well, of course, you would 
never really love them at all! 

There is one reason why we have to be honest— 
true and just in all our dealings. This reason has two 
sides to it. The first side is that it is low and base 
not to be honest. Mark Twain tells a story that 
when he and his friends were travelling in Europe, 
they ordered a bottle of wine in a hotel. It came up 
all wet and shining, and the label with the name of 
the wine all wet and slippery on the bottle. ‘No, 
we don’t want that wine,’ cried Mark Twain, “we 
want another kind!” And the manager of the hotel 
turned to the waiter, and said these simple words— 
“Bring up another label.” 

It is so contemptible to be dishonest. But the 
second part of the reason is that it is so fine and noble 
a thing to be entirely honest, and true, and just. 
We must love honesty for its own sake—even when 
it doesn’t pay. For it does not always pay, though 
it pays (like all good things) in the long run. When 
you lose something by being honest—when, for instance, 
you find something that doesn’t belong tv you, and 
you give it up—then you really are honest. You have 
put honesty before gain and profit. You have practised 
honesty for its own sake. Love honesty for its own 
sake, whether you lose by it or gain; be honourable 
because it is a splendid thing to be honourable; and 
then you will grow into a noble manhood. 


III.—STEALING 


We needn’t talk long about downright stealing, 
because I should insult you by telling you not to 
steal. Sometimes very young children begin to steal, 
simply because they are too small to understand for 
themselves, and haven’t been properly warned. I have 
even known a case of stealing to break out in a school: 
all sorts of things were taken, including money 
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But when they found what was the cause, it was only 
one boy, and it was a sort of madness with him. 
People call it Kleptomania. We don’t steal. 


IV.—PICKING 


Now, what is stealing? It is taking something that 
belongs to some one else, and not to you. There is 
a river here [local allusion]. To take a bucket of water 
from it is not stealing: because the water belongs to 
everybody, and to you as much as to anyone else. 
But if you tried to drain all the water away to turn 
a mill of your own, then you would be stopped, because 
you would be taking more than your share, and 
therefore what did not belong to you. 

And, what is picking? It also means taking something 
that does not belong to you, but only some small 
thing. Therefore it is really the same as stealing, only 
smaller. So you see why it is wrong. A little lie 
may not be so bad as a big lie, but itis a lie. A little 
theft, just a picking, is not as bad as a burglary, but 
it ts a theft. Little children are sometimes prone to 
this, because they don’t always understand the 
difference. For instance, it’s quite right to pick 
daisies in a field; because, although the daisies don’t 
belong to us, everybody knows that the farmers 
don’t mind our picking them. It is an understood 
thing: they are not public property, but the farmer 
lets us pick them—really he gives them to us. But 
a little child will go and pick flowers from a private 
garden, until he is told that he mustn’t. He doesn’t 
see that the garden flowers are property that cost 
money and can be sold. For the same reason we are 
allowed to pick blackberries; the law allows you to 
pick blackberries and to pick wild mushrooms. But 
the law does not allow you to pick mushrooms if they 
have been specially cultivated from spawn. Now, 
some small boys climb into private orchards, and 
pick apples. This zs picking! But it comes very 
near to downright stealing. It is a form of stealing; 
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and if it is done to any extent it becomes serious 
stealing, and people are punished for it. 

All picking is either childish, or else mean and base. 
And it runs very easily into stealing. There was a 
convict once who had twenty years imprisonment 
for a terrible theft; and it was found that he had 
gradually become a thief because once when he was a 
boy he was sent to post some letters, and he managed 
to keep one stamp for himself. He was not found out; 
and was so pleased that he went on from one thing 
to another, and became a dangerous thief. 

There are so many temptations for a mean-minded 
person to be dishonest. To take some little thing he 
finds lying about—without asking the owner for 1t. 
To say nothing when a ticket collector passes him 
by accident. To avoid paying subscriptions. To 
evade paying some bit of his taxes. To charge too 
much for a thing. Not to pay his bills. To run 
into debt. To speculate and to gamble—because this 
is a mean device to get other people’s money into his 
own pocket without working for it. Lastly, to be 
ungenerous, not to give one’s fair share in any collection 
or subscription, not to give money to others. So many 
ways of breaking this Word, big and little! Only we 
have not time for more, except for one rather different 
point. 


V.—JUSTICE 


I said “to be true in all my dealings.” But I left 
out a word—true and .. . yes, just. Some people are 
both untrue and unjust in business. But there are 
many who are true enough—who don’t cheat their 
customers, for instance; but who are very unjust 
to their work-people. You know how great fortunes 
have been made by men who have paid miserably 
insufficient wages to their work-people. Not so very 
long ago little children used to be driven like slaves 
to work in mines and factories till they died. The 
state of things was so horrible that we can hardly 
believe it. [Myrs. Browning’s “Cry of the Children,” 
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or Hood’s “Song of the Shirt” might be read later, as 
a Homily.] But it is true. And horrible oppression 
of the poor still goes on. Many employers of labour 
are good and set fine examples: but some are cruel, 
selfish men who will pay as little as they can in 
order to make more money. This is the worst form 
of cheating, because it is the cruellest—defrauding 
the poor man of his wages. We have got to stop it 
entirely. We have got to see that every man gets a 
true and just reward for the work he does, and to 
establish the Golden Rule in all our factories, shops, 
and workshops. Justice—not Dishonesty. 
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In THE Duty: My tongue from evtl-speaking, lying, 
and slandering. 


I.—THE SENSE OF HONOUR 


FAONOUR. not Untruthfulness. The Eighth Word was 
about Honesty. We called it “Justice, not Dis- 
honesty.’’ The Ninth Word is not about honesty in 
deed, but in. . . word, that is to say, truthfulness. 
So as to include every kind of truthfulness, we are 
calling this good quality—Honour, 

Honour includes a good deal more than just literal 
truthfulness. For instance, here are three kinds: 
(1) I ask you, ‘Did you break that lamp?” You say 
(of course, if you did), “Yes.” That is the simplest 
kind of honour. (2) I go out of the room. I ask you, 
“Promise not to talk.” You promise. You keep 
your word. That is to say, you make your promise 
true, and not untrue. That is another kind of honour. 
(3) I go out of the room for a minute. I don’t ask 
you to promise to be quiet. I take it for granted, 
because you know you are expected to be quiet. 
I come back. Everybody has been quiet. That is 
another kind of honour, a still higher kind. So we 
call this Word, Honour, not Untruthfulness. 

If you think about it, every school depends upon 
its sense of honour. There are crowds of mean and 
deceitful things that nobody dreams of doing. For 
instance, when I am talking to you, you know that 
I am not humbugging you. You know that when 
I say something about the Bible, I am saying what 
I believe to be true, and that I should say just the 
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same if there were a whole row of learned professors 
sitting over there at the back. In the same way I 
know that you will always be straight with me, and 
that I can trust you to play the game. If things 
weren't like this, what a dreary waste of time our 
Lessons would be! There have been schools where 
nearly everybody lied, and cribbed, and cheated; 
but such schools have a bad character, and don’t 
get on. The jolly schools are those which have a high 
sense of honour. 

It is just the same with nations. There are liars, 
of course, in all nations, just as there are criminals; 
but some races—generally, less civilised races—have 
such a low standard of honour that you can’t believe 
anything the people say. What is the result: You 
don’t believe anything they say! Therefore what they 
say is so much waste of time. You know that liars 
won’t say the truth; so you don’t take any notice of 
them. To be a liar is like being dumb; it destroys 
the use of speech. If people won’t tell the truth, 
they might as well be animals—just able to bark, 
and squeak, and whine. Their speech means nothing. 
They are throwing away and destroying one of the 
greatest of God’s gifts—the gift of language. A nation 
is civilized only so far as you can believe what people 
say. Uncivilized and half civilized people can’t have 
proper customs or proper government; they go about 
with weapons, they hide everything, they can only 
do the simplest kind of business, they lock up their 
wives and children out of sight, they can’t accumulate 
knowledge and become educated, they are very cruel; 
and all because they can’t trust one another. 


II.—HALF-TRUTHS 


All the same, it is not so very easy to be quite 
truthful—guite truthful. Nothing fine and good is 
very easy. You have got to be so much in the habit 
of telling the truth that, when temptation comes, 
and it would be so easy to hide something, you just 
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tell the truth because you can’t help it. That is the 
real honourable person: he simply can’t tell a lie— 
like George Washington. You know how jolly it is to 
have friends like that: you can be quite sure of every 
single word they say. J?’s so. 

One reason why perfect truth is difficult is because 
there are so many kinds of half-truths—white lies: 
keeping back part of the truth: saying things that 
are true in word and yet give a false impression: 
making too little of things (minimizing), or making 
too much (exaggerating). Take exaggeration as an 
example. 

Two workmen, Peter and Ivan, were one day 
passing a garden full of cabbages. ‘“‘What big cab- 
bages!” said Peter. ‘‘Oh, that’s nothing,” said 
Ivan, “when I was abroad, I saw some cabbages 
as large as that cottage.” ‘“‘Oh, did you?” answered 
Peter, who was a tinker by trade, ‘‘ Well, in my work- 
shop we once made a saucepan that was as large as 
that church over there.” Ivan was quite taken aback. 
“Oh, really!” he said, ‘‘and what was that huge 
saucepan for?” Said Peter, ‘‘Why, of course, it was 
to boil your cabbage in!” Then Ivan saw, and was 
ashamed of himself. And he stopped exaggerating 
after that. 


People who exaggerate do easily become confirmed 
liars. 


ITI.—Evii-SPEAKING 


The Duty explains all this by three words—“evil- 
speaking, lying and slandering.”” Do you notice that 
these words all remind us of our neighbour? They are 
about what we call our social duty. Think of your 
neighbour. Think of others. With your tongue you 
can hurt people—you can do more harm than by hitting 
them honestly. 

First by evil-speaking. Now what is the difference 
between evil-speaking and slandering? This. Slan- 
dering means hurting people by telling lies about them; 
evil-speaking means hurting people by telling the 
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truth about them. ‘‘What! mayn’t I always tell 
even the irvuth about my neighbour?” Not if it’s 
unkind. If one of our [boys] had the misfortune to 
have a father who was in prison, would it be right 
to tell people? 

Now that is why Gossip has such a bad name. 
People sit round and begin to discuss other people. 
They aren’t liars—only rather silly and a bit malicious. 
““O, have you heard about So-and-so?” “I was told 
the other day that Mrs. Rasper had such a quarrel 
with Mrs. Gasper!” ‘Oh, dear, I expect Mrs. Gasper 
began it: she is such a tiresome woman.” ‘‘But you 
know Mrs. Rasper’s husband has a very bad character.” 
These remarks may be true, or they may be half-true. 
But how detestable such talk is! What harm it does! 
As the poet says, “At every word a reputation dies” 
[Pope]. These spiteful stories! If they are false (as 
they generally are), they are lies. If they are true, 
what noble-minded person would repeat them? 

So we discourage telling tales in school. There 
was once a very upright Vizier in Persia called Abdul. 
One day he went to a village, and the people made a 
riot because they were hungry; they crowded round 
his horse and one man even dared to pull his beard 
and try to drag him to the ground. Next day, a 
shop-keeper said, “I saw the man who pulled your 
beard yesterday. I know him. His name is Nazim. 
He lives. next door to me. Now, O Vizier, you can 
send for him and punish him.” The Vizier sent for 
Nazim. Nazim appeared half-dead with fear, and 
fell on his knees. “Get up,” said the Vizier, ‘I have 
not sent for you to punish you, but to warn you that 
you have a bad neighbour. He denounced you to 
me. Beware of him. And now farewell, and God 
be with you.” 

IV.—LyING 

The second thing in the Duty is Lying. We needn’t 
say much more about that. 

Only just think how noble a quality truth is, and 
how terrible a thing it is to lose it. It is mean and 
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cowardly to tell lies; everybody really knows that it 
is. Yet the habit may grow from little to big, till 
one’s whole character becomes putrid. People soon 
find the liar out; they feel that he can’t be trusted. 
“He isn’t straight!” “‘She’s so deceitful.”” And how 
we all like an honourable person, how we respect him! 
How jolly to have the habit of being always accurate 
and true, especially when it is not very easy. How 
jolly to go through life knowing that everybody 
trusts you, and you have only got to say: “It is so,” 
and no one will dream of doubting your word. 

A liar can’t have a nice character. Untruthfulness 
is like rancid butter in a pudding: it taints everything, 
and turns even the nice things bad. But a man of 
honour will be good in most other things also. 


V.—SLANDERING 


This is the worst of the three things mentioned 
in the Duty, because it is a combination of III. and IV. 
—evil-speaking and lying. To speak evil of anyone 
is horrid enough, even if it’s true: to tell lies is base 
enough, even if we are not hurting someone else. 
But to speak evil about anyone when we know the evil 
is a lie—that would be “‘slandering.”” I say “would 
be,” because I don’t suppose any of us have ever 
done it. 

But, if we once begin to speak evil, it’s very difficult 
to keep to the truth. Indeed, it is really impossible; 
because, you see, what we say is only our ideas about 
other people; and we never can judge other people 
quite justly. Our ideas about them are certain to be 
more or less wrong. When anyone brought any 
scandal to the celebrated Hannah More, she used to 
say, ““Come along and we will ask him if what you 
have heard about him is true.’””’ The scandal-mongers 
would stammer and draw back; but Hannah More 
would lead them firmly along, and confront them with 
the person they were speaking against. They soon 
dropped the habit! 
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So there is always some element of slander in all 
gossip. And slander becomes worse and _ worse. 
When it is very bad, people can bring an action for it 
in a court of law, and obtain damages—sometimes 
thousands of pounds have to be paid in libel actions, 
And when people give “false witness against their 
neighbour” in court, they are guilty of the crime of 
perjury, and are sent to prison. 

And perjury, slander, libel, gossip, black lies and 
white les, minimizing and exaggeration, all come 
from the same stock—lies, lies, lies. So—Don’t talk 
about people behind their backs: if you must say 
something unpleasant, say it to their faces, and in 
a kind way. Don’t believe stories about people, and 
don’t repeat them: three-quarters of them are false. 
Beware of getting so talkative that you don’t know 
what you are saying. And always, always speak the 
exact truth—“‘the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth.” 
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LABOUR 


IN THE Duty: Not to covet ... but to learn and labour. 


I.—ENvVY AND COVETING 


LABOUR, not Covetousness. There isan oldstory about 
coveting or desiring other men’s goods in the Bible 
{x Kgs. 21]. Ahab coveted Naboth’s vineyard; so he 
broke the Tenth Word. Then his wicked Queen said 
she would help him, and made a plot against Naboth, 
bearing false witness against him. So they broke the 
Ninth Word as well. Then, when they had convicted 
Naboth by false witness, Naboth was stoned. So they 
broke the Sixth. Then Ahab took the vineyard he had 
coveted—really stole it, and so broke the Eighth Word. 
So coveting leads to worse things. To envy means to 
wish we had the good luck of someone else in a general 
way, and may be quite a slight feeling. “Oh, how I 
envy you!” we often say, meaning no harm. But 
in its stronger forms it becomes a very bitter and 
miserable feeling. Coveting means definitely wanting 
something that belongs to somebody else—“ other 
men’s goods.” If you desired an empty house, it 
would not exactly be coveting, though it might be 
envy. 
So coveting is a wrong sort of desire. Suppose 
another man has money and you have not. Is there 
a possible right way of desiring it? You may need 
it: you may be starving and your family may be 
starving. That is necessity, not coveting. How can 
you get some of it? By doing him a service for it— 
by giving something in return. Suppose he has a 
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vineyard (shall we say?); then you can offer to do 
a day’s work in his vineyard for a day’s pay. You 
get some of his money, but in the right way—by 
working for it. This is generally the only right way of 
getting money out of some one else—to give him 
something in return for it—either goods, which is 
selling, or else labour, which is working. And, since 
selling goods is really in the long run selling labour 
(because the goods had to be made, and keeping a 
shop is also labour), you may say that the only right 
way of getting money is to work for it. (There are 
cases when begging is necessary and right: and of 
course, receiving a present is right. But we needn’t 
stop over exceptions like that. Nor need we stop 
today to consider inherited money: that was worked 
for once by the man’s father or some one else; and 
it is a gift to the heir.) 

Money, then, must be worked for. It is like a ticket 
which says, ‘““This man has done so much work, and 
has the right to so much goods in return for it.” 

So we will say, for this Tenth and last Word, “ Labour, 
not Covetousness.”” We mustn’t hanker after other 
people’s goods but must do honest work, and so earn 
what we want for ourselves. 


II.—CovETOUSNESS 


Now covetousness may be weak in some people, 
but it is generally pretty strong, and with many 
people it is a very strong passion. The worst of it is 
that it is so widespread: it is the commonest form of 
evil, especially at the present day; and if we aren’t 
very careful when we are young, it grows on us, and 
we become perfectly hateful as we get older. People 
are sometimes like Ahab, and will do almost anything 
for the love of money. 

Once upon a time an old man called his two sons, 
and said, “I am going to die. Divide everything 
equally between you, half for one and half for the 
other.” He died; but the two sons were both 
covetous, and when they tried to divide the things 
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their father had left, they got at loggerheads, and 
quarrelled. At last they went to a wise old man in 
the village, and asked him to judge. ‘‘How did your 
father tell you to divide?” he asked. They said. 
“Equally, half and half.’ “All right,” said the old 
man, “take all the clothes and blankets, and tear 
them in half; take all the plates and dishes, and break 
them in half; take all the cattle, and chop them in 
half!” The two brothers looked at one another; 
then they thanked the old man, and did not quarrel 
any more. 

I think that old man must have known his Gospel. 
Once a man came to Jesus, and said, “‘ Make my brother 
divide his inheritance with me.” And Jesus said, 
““Who made me a divider for you?” {Lk. 12'3]. Then 
he said, “Be very careful, and keep yourselves from 
covetousness.”” And what was the reason he gave? 
It was a very wise one: he said that a man’s life doesn’t 
consist in the things he possesses. A man’s life is 
what he ts, and what he does, not what he has. 

There is the truth. It is really foolish to think 
that it matters so much what one possesses. What 
matters is to be strong and good. That makes us 
happy. Money doesn’t make us happy, although we 
can’t do without it altogether. 

Covetousness is frightfully common. But the odd 
thing is that you will never find anybody admitting 
that he is covetous. If you ask the worst old miser 
in the world, he won’t admit it. He will say, “I am 
prudent, I am careful,” but he won’t say, “I am 
covetous. I am avaricious. I am an old miser.” 
People are always ashamed of being covetous, And 
yet they are covetous. 


III.—GAMBLING 
There is one curious way in which the covetous 
spirit breaks out—betting and gambling. Sometimes 
people bet for such tiny sums that it doesn’t seem to 
matter. But the principle is the same; and it is a 
bad principle. It is covetousness that makes it exciting 
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and it’s always a dodge to hook money out of other 
people’s pockets. It wouldn’t be exciting if you 
weren't hoping to win money out of somebody, would 
it? So, although many people do it innocently, it’s 
never really a pretty thing: it isn’t a fine thing to 
get other people’s money without working for it: 
it isn’t Christian, or chivalrous. And it grows on 
people. Thousands of people go mad about it, many 
are driven to crime, thousands are ruined. And when 
they are ruined, what can you say, except, “It serves 
them right’? 

So if you ever gamble, I hope you will lose! 
because I want you to be saved from a very dangerous 
habit. 

TV.—Mammon 


Money-making is the chief occupation in modern 
civilized states. It isn’t fighting, as it used to be in 
old times (though there was plenty of money-grubbing 
and land-grabbing then as well). And the love of 
money is our principal danger. Our Lord seems to 
have foreseen that. At least he was very stern and 
solemn about the awful dangers of money. He put it 
as the opposite to God, and he called it by a special 
name—Mammon. He said, “You can’t serve God 
and Mammon.’ ‘No one can serve two masters; 
he must hold to one and despise the other; and 
you can’t serve God and Mammon.” [L. 16'%]. 
And the difficulty is that people are always trying to 
serve both masters at the present day. At least they 
are serving Mammon, and they think they are all 
right with God somehow all the same. That is just 
what Christ said is impossible. No wonder the service 
of God is neglected! 

As with all the other sins, the difficulty is to draw 
the line. It is quite right to work and to get money 
for it, and to like being paid, and to succeed; but it 
is wrong to Jove the money. It is wrong—deadly 
wrong—to put money first, to make money the chief 
end of our life. Then certainly money becomes 
Mammon. A great man once put it this way: “It is 
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impossible for a well-educated, intellectual, and brave 
man to make money the chief end of his thoughts; 
just as it is for him to make his dinner the principal 
object of his thoughts. All healthy people like their 
dinners, but their dinner is not the main object of 
their lives. So all healthy-minded people like making 
money . . . but the main object of their lives 
is not making money; it is something better than 
money.” [Ruskin—Crown of Wild Olive I1.] 

You see how easy it must be to glide from healthy 
money-earning into unhealthy and evil money-grubbing 
Our Lord put it very clearly when he said that riches 
were bad: “It is easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven” [Mk. 10*%].. You couldn’t 
have it stronger than that. And his Apostles were 
faithful to him and said the same thing. S. Paul 
classed covetousness with the most horrible vices 
[Eph. 5°]; and he said that covetousness is idolatry 
{Col. 3°]. Soitis: it is putting the gold idol, Mammon, 
in the place of God. 


V.—CONTENTMENT 


We ought to be content, people say. Of course we 
ought—if we have good, pleasant lives. But people 
have been in the habit of calling out to the poor 
(I mean really poor, with miserable lives) and saying, 
“You ought to be content! Contentment is a great 
virtue.”” That is very nasty cant, isn’t it? for com- 
fortable people to tell uncomfortable people that they 
ought to be content. They ought not. Contentment 
is a very happy, pleasant, and right condition of mind: 
but it is not possible to people whose lives happen to 
be wretched because their employers don’t give them 
proper wages. “Don’t covet or desire other men’s 
goods, but be content with your lot, however horrible 
it is.” Does the Catechism say that? No! And I 
should be ashamed if it did. We have got to be 
discontented with all evil things. What the Duty does 
say, we shall see next time. 
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VI.—NotT To Covet, But— 


iy N@ to covet nor desire other men’s goods; but—” 
There we stopped last time. We were just saying 
there that sometimes rich people said to the poor— 
“You must not covet our goods, but you must be 
... yes, ‘content’.’”’ They even quote a text. Many 
years ago [T. may prefer some experience of his own 
to this of the writer’s| I was living in a mission at the 
London docks during a strike: the dock labourers 
had lived miserable lives: they were striking for 
sixpence extra a day—little enough! And I remember 
one of the parsons there preached a sermon on 
the text, ““Be content with your wages!” He forgot 
that John Baptist said that, not to poor London 
dockers, but to the extortionate soldiers of Judea— 
“Do violence to no man, neither exact anything 
wrongfully; but be content with your pay” [L&. 314]. 
Well, now, the Catechism does not say, “Do not 
covet, but practise contentment.” That would be a 
mean and cowardly thing to say to a poor, underpai 
Wawa ent says, Not to covet...) /,.obat to oy 
yes, ‘“‘to learn and labour truly to get mine own living.” 
That is the simple rule for all the world. That is 
the real cure for all our miseries of slums, and sweating, 
of overwork and unemployment, of poverty at one 
end and wasteful luxury at the other. It is the duty 
of every man to learn and labour truly. 
We generally speak of “working men,” meaning 
those who do rough labour with their hands. But this 
is quite wrong. A musician works with his hands, 
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and he is a working man. A clerk works with his 
hands. In fact we all do. I am working now, in 
trying to teach you; and I used my hands a lot when 
I was preparing this lesson. We all work with our 
heads too. Do you think a carpenter doesn’t use his 
head? or even a factory worker? If he didn’t, a 
machine would be put in to do the work, or a horse, 
perhaps. An employer, too, is a working man; 
he works with his head, often very hard indeed, and 
with his hands too. So do professional men: indeed, 
a surgeon, like an artist, has to use his hands with the 
most wonderful trained skill. 

So all proper people are working men. They do 
what the Duty says—they learn and labour truly 
to get their own living. 


VII.—WoRKING MEN AND IDLE MEN 


But aren’t there any people who do no work? 
Yes, there are. But they are wrong; they are idlers. 
Some poor men are idlers, and some rich men—and 
some schoolboys. A man may be a loafer or a beggar 
oratramp. That is miserable and wrong. Ora man 
may inherit a lot of money, and just live on it, doing 
no work, and just trying to amuse himself all day long. 
That man misses the great happiness that life has to 
give—the happiness of doing interesting, successful 
work. Besides, he is meanly living on his fellow-men; 
he is doing nothing to add to the wealth of the world; 
he is just taking what other men make. If all men 
tried to live like that, the world would come to an 
end, and starve to death in a few days. People who 
do not work are a burden to the community: they are 
wasters: whether they have money or not, they do 
not produce, they only consume. S. Paul puts it 
very strongly when he says, “If any will not work, 
neither let him eat” [2 Th. 31°]. 

We are all consumers, and we ought ail to be pro- 
ducers also—all classes. As we said, we won’t call 
one class ‘‘working men,” as if the other classes were 
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idle men. We must all hope to become real working 
men—to “labour truly to get mine own living.” 
Some of us will do more skilled work, some less skilled 
work, some will work more with their hands, without 
much need to be clever, some will do very difficult 
work which will require their heads to be very carefully 
trained, and often their hands to be carefully trained 
too. The boys who do best at their lessons will 
probably have the highest and most skilled work 
to do in after life. 

But all forms of work are good and honourable 
(that is, of course, if they are not merely foolish or 
wicked occupations, like burglary). Indeed, the 
roughest and simplest forms of labour are generally 
the most absolutely necessary. Society could exist 
without poets and musicians (though it would be an 
uncivilized society); but it couldn’t go on at all 
without the common labourer. So we have to be 
grateful to the common labourer, and to respect him 
and honour him, and be very careful that he is well 
paid, and has plenty of spare time to rest and enjoy 
himself like other people. Often the common labourer 
has been very badly treated, just because he was 
not so well educated and therefore not so well able 
to take care of himself. In ancient times such men 
were slaves, and their masters could flog them, and 
kill them like beasts if they liked. In ancient Athens 
(before Christ) four men out of every five were slaves: 
the ancient world existed upon this horrible basis of 
slave labour. And, alas, even in Christian countries 
the common labourer, though he is no longer a slave, 
is often underpaid and badly treated. We have got 
to remember that we are all one body, and that all 
the working members of that body are important, 
and are precious in God’s sight. 

S. Paul was very fond of this idea that we were 
all members of one body [1 Cor. 12}8; Gal. 378; 
Col. 344]. The foot, he said, is necessary, just as the 
eye is; and the members that we think are less 
honourable or comely are really indispensable. What 
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would a man be without a stomach or kidneys, for 
instance? But Miss A. will read you one of those fine 
passages [Read 1 Cor. 124-6]. 


VIII.—DESPISING THE LABOURER 


What a fine ending that was! “‘ Whether one member 
suffereth, all the members suffer with it.” We have 
got, not only to work ourselves, but also to honour 
all working people. Most of our misery and dis- 
content and hatred between classes (that is, between 
one “‘member” and another), is because poor working 
people have so often been “exploited” by those who 
had the power. What do I mean by “exploiting”? 
I mean getting all the work you can out of other men 
for as little pay as possible, in order that you may 
make as large profits as possible; and then throwing 
the men away like sucked oranges. That has been 
very common, because of our covetousness and selfish- 
ness. Here is what Ruskin says exploitation is: 
“Tf you put him to base labour, if you bind his thoughts, 
if you blind his eyes, if you blunt his hopes, if you 
steal his joys, if you stunt his body, and blast his 
soul, and at last leave him not so much strength as 
to reap the poor fruit of his degradation, but gather 
that for yourself, and dismiss him to the grave, when 
you have done with him.” [Crown of Wild Olive, I.] 

That horrible exploitation has been very common, 
and it does happen still. We often talk about fair 
play; well, we must not only have fair play, but 
fair work also. Fair work for you, and for me, and 
for everybody else. 

And we mustn’t look down upon any kind of honest 
work, for all such work is honourable and necessary. 
There was once a father who said to his son, “It is 
hay-time: take a rake and come and help me in the 
field.” But the son did not want to work, so he 
said: ‘‘I am studying science, and I have forgotten 
these common peasant words. What is a rake?” 
They went into the farmyard, and the son trod on a 
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rake by accident, and it swung up and hit him on the 
forehead. He rubbed his head and said: “Confound 
this rake! What idiot has left it here?” [Tolstoy]. He 
remembered the word right enough! 

The example of our Lord ought to put all such 
nonsense out of our heads; because he was a carpenter, 
and his apostles were fishermen and peasant folk. 


IX.—LEARNING TO LABOUR 


So, then, all true gentlemen must be working men. 
There is only one good class, the working class. ‘“‘There 
is a working class—strong and happy—among both 
rich and poor; there is an idle class—weak, wicked, 
and miserable—among both rich and poor.”’ [Ruskin, 
Ibid.| There are good men in all classes, and the good 
men are honest, and merciful, and industrious: there 
are bad men in all classes, and they are unjust, and 
unkind, and lazy. We musn’t judge other classes 
by the bad men in them; and we mustn’t judge our 
own class only by the good. But we must see that we 
belong to the good men in our class. 

And you are working men already! When you 
were little, you weren’t, because you were just playing 
children; but as we grow up we put away childish 
things, and learn to work as well as play. You 
notice that the Duty says, not only “to labour truly”’ 
but “to . . . learn and labour truly.” Young 
people begin by learning, in order that they may 
work,—and the idler at school is the chap who doesn’t 
learn. He puts himself at a frightful disadvantage; 
because, when he grows up, he won’t be much good 
to himself or to anybody. He won't be able to do 
really good work, because his mind won’t be properly 
trained. All his life will be a worry, and he will 
always be more or less of a failure. 

It is a curious thing that even rough manual work 
is always done better by men who have had a proper 
education than by ignorant men. And nowadays 
everyone has some chance of getting properly educated. 
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If he takes this chance while he is at school, he is 
certain to get on better with his work, even if it is 
only hand work; because, as we saw, all hand work 
is also head work and requires smartness and in- 
telligence. If he is going to do “‘head work,” of course 
still more he will depend upon how much he has 
learned at school. And, anyhow, he will be much 
happier. The world is full of interesting and lovely 
things; but the badly educated man can’t enjoy them, 
because he can’t understand them. The well educated 
men need never be dull or cross. 
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I.—TuHE Nosite Four LETTerRs 


WE have now considered the Decalogue. What 

does Decalogue mean? It is the Greek for 
: the Ten Words. Well, we have talked about 
all the Ten. And a long time it has taken us! But 
we haven’t finished yet: for there are some rather 
interesting things I should like to tell you: and one 
rather easy thing today. 

You can pack all the Ten Words into four letters. 
What? . . . Yes, Duty. And as we once said, 
if you are the best kind of Christian of all, you can 
learn in time to pack them into another set of four 
letters. Doesanyone remember? . . . Love. But 
Duty is good enough for us, at our time of life! 

We have been saying all along that the grand old 
Jewish Decalogue is given its Christian dress in the 
Catechism, because there it is explained and enlarged 
in accordance with the teaching of Christ. What 
part of the Catechism? . . . Yes, of course,.in 
the Two Duties. There the Church tries to put the 
Ten Commandments into an improved, Christian 
form. Two Duties, a Duty to . . ., and a Duty 
to . . . But we didn’t quite finish the second 
one last time. I left the last sentence over till today, 
on purpose. “Not to covet . . . but to learn 
and«lJabour .....  How.does it finish? .°..». 
“And to do my Duty.” How fine that is! Think 
of a great football match—everybody in his place, 
determined to do his bit, just as well as he possibly 
can. Think of a great ship, and all the strength, 
and cleverness and courage that are in it, each man 
at his post; and think of it in a storm, the life of the 
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ship depending upon each man doing his duty. Think 
of how the sailors behaved during the great war— 
their courage, endurance, cheerfulness, discipline. 
There are so many wonderful stories about them. 
[T. may have a favourite one.) And there is 
the much older story of the famous wreck of the 
Birkenhead. She had a regiment of soldiers on board, 
and she struck a rock off the coast of Africa. The 
roll of a drum called the soldiers to the upper deck. 
They fell in, shoulder to shoulder, and stood calmly 
without a word, watching the boats being got out— 
first for the women and children, and then for the 
other passengers. And then the boats were filled with 
people and pulled off to safety. But there was no 
room for the soldiers: they went on standing silent 
and firm in their ranks. The ship began to sink. 
At the word of command, they lifted their muskets 
and fired a parting volley, as the ship went down, 
and the waves surged over them. 

Duty! Is there anything nobler? We like to think 
that Duty is a special quality of our race. If it is, 
we owe it very largely to the fact that our forefathers 
were brought up for hundreds of years on the Church 
Catechism, as Washington was and Nelson. I don’t 
think Nelson, if he hadn’t been taught the Catechism 
from boyhood in his father’s country parsonage, 
would have thought of that glorious signal on the 
morning of the Battle of Trafalgar. ‘England 
expects that every man this day will do his duty.” 
It was the same with Wellington. Historians have 
noticed that there is not a proclamation of Napoleon’s 
to his soldiers in which glory is not mentioned. To 
follow glory is selfish, after all; to follow duty is 
unselfish. What a noble story of devotion to duty 
is the life of Abraham Lincoln! 


II.—“‘It SHALL PLEASE” 


So we can pack all the Decalogue into Duty— 
“and to do my duty in that state of life, unto which 
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it shall please God to call me.” That’s how this 
part of the Catechism ends. 

Now, there is something curious about that! Would 
you all repeat it? . . . Ah! most of you got 
it wrong! That is the curious thing. Nine people 
out of ten think that the Catechism tells us we have 
to do our duty in that state of life into which it has 
pleased God to call us. And you often find people 
objecting to our Catechism, because they say it wants 
to keep people down—to prevent them from rising. 
There used to be a rhyme in England: 

God bless the Squire and his relations, 
And keep us all in our proper stations. 

And people thought that was the teaching of the 
Catechism! To keep everybody in his station—the 
poor down, and the rich up. And I am afraid people 
do sometimes still think like that. They think, 
“Providence has given me a nice comfortable house 
and everything I want; and as for that poor man 
in the gutter, well, Providence has placed him there, 
and his duty is to be content in that state of life 
unto which it has pleased God to call him.” Ah! 
but I think I can remember a parable about this very 
thing—the parable of Dives—the Rich Man and... 
Lazarus. Dives fared sumptuously every day and 
there was a poor man laid at his gate full of sores, 
and desiring to be fed with the crumbs which fell 
from the rich man’s table [Lk. 161°]. Dives thought 
God had arranged it all, and was quite content; 
and he thought Lazarus ought to be content also. 
But God had arranged things rather differently, as 
Dives found out when he came to die. 

No, when a poor man is in the gutter, it isn’t 
Providence that has placed him there, it is we who 
have kicked him there. It is we who arrange the 
system by which so many people are badly brought 
up, and badly trained and educated, and never have 
a proper chance, and are oppressed and poor all their 
lives. We hope for something better when we grow 
up. And when we are all more Christian, we shall 
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say to the poor man, “By God’s help, we are going 
to put you in a better state of life. That is where 
God is calling you. And God wants you to do your 
duty in that state.” 

And here we are! We don’t know what our lives 
will be like. Anyhow we are having a good start at 
school, and God may call us to great things— as he called 
President Garfield from Log Cabin to White House. 
But whatever we are going to be—into whatever 
state of life is shall please God to call us, we will 
try and do our duty. 


III.—PEMMICAN 


There is the end of the Decalogue, or rather of 
the Two Duties, and a grand end it is. My Duty 
to God is to love him and to serve him; my Duty to 
my neighbour is to love him and to serve him. It is 
all so simple. You can’t possibly forget it! 

So let us now put down the whole Decalogue, 
arranging it in the Two Tables, which are the Two 
Duties. [Use a blackboard, at least for the main 
headings.] 


First Duty: 


First Word. MONOTHEISM not Polytheism. 
To worship one God, not three or many gods. 
Second Word. TRUTH not Idolatry. 


To worship God in spirit and in truth. Not to make 
false images of God in our minds. 


Third Word. REVERENCE not Impiety. 
To honour God and always remember his greatness. 
Fourth Word. SERVICE not Idleness. 


To serve him truly on Sundays and weekdays. 


SECOND Duty: 


Fifth Word. LOYALTY not Insubordination. 
To be loyal to parents, teachers, Church, State. 
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Sixth Word. KINDNESS not Malice. 
To be nice to everybody. Never to hurt anyone 
by word or deed. 


Seventh Word. TEMPERANCE not Lust. 
To keep our bodies in proper control. 

Eighth Word. JUSTICE not Dishonesty. 
To be true and just in all our dealings. 

Ninth Word. HONOUR not Untruthfulness. 
Never to offend with our tongues. 

Tenth Word. LABOUR not Covetousness. 


To learn and labour truly. 


And, in one word, TO DO OUR DUTY, WHEREVER 
WE ARE. 


There’s the end of the Decalogue. But I haven’t 
quite done. I want to tell you next time about 
another old table of morals that our forefathers once 
used, which had only seven points, not ten. And then 
I want to tell you about the Eleventh Commandment 
(perhaps some one will have guessed what I mean 
by that); and I think we will end up, like a grand 
piece of music, with S. Paul’s great finale. And perhaps 
some one will guess what I mean by that! 
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I.—SEVEN 


| the Middle Ages, when so many wonderful 

churches were built and so many beautiful things 
were made, and when our forefathers were learning to 
become free and great; in the Middle Ages, before the 
sixteenth century, before the Reformation; in the time 
when the New World hadn’t been discovered, they 
often taught children and grown-up people about the 
Decalogue; but they were still more fond of a table 
of seven, which they called the Seven Deadly Sins. 
[Archbishop Peckham’s famous “Constitutions” (1281) 
were a standard of teaching in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Canon X consisted of the 14 Articles of Faith, 
the 10 Commandments, the 2 Evangelical Precepts of 
Charity, the 7 Works of Mercy, the 7 Deadly Sins, the 7 
Principal Virtues, and the 7 Sacraments.| People were 
very fond of the number seven then; they thought it 
a sacred number. They pointed out that there were 
7 branches on the lamp-stand of Moses, 7 churches of 
Asia, 7 mystic seals in the Apocalypse, 7 stars also, 
and 7 trumpets, and 7 heads to the dragon, and 7 
deacons in the Acts of the Apostles; and so they said 
there must be 7 joys of Mary and 7 sorrows, 7 
planets, 7 days of the week: so also they said [in the 
twelfth century] there must be 7 sacraments, and 7 
deadly sins. Well, it is certainly true there are 7 
days of the week! But our forefathers didn’t know, 
as we do, that ancient writers had a way of saying 
“seven,’’ when they just meant “several,” as when 
the Psalmist says, “Seven times a day will I praise 
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thee.” So they loved to make things up into packets 
of seven; and they said: There must be just 7 Deadly 
Sins, with exactly 7 Penitential Psalms, one psalm 
for each sin; and, of course, 7 Principal Virtues 
[See Chaucer, The Parson’s Tale.] 

They thought that some sins are small—Venial 
Sins, they called them, while some are so bad as to 
be mortal or deadly. And they believed that if a 
man committed any one of the deadly sins, and died 
before he had been absolved by a priest, he would 
burn in hell for ever and ever. They had very terrific 
ideas. But all the same there is much truth, of course, 
in the idea that certain kinds of sin are much worse 
than others, are in fact deadly. And the list they 
made of these Deadly Sins was a very good one, 
though it was not perfect. I am not sure whether this 
list of seven is such a convenient list to teach from as 
the Ten Words: but it is perhaps higher and goes 
deeper, for after all, it is Christian, whereas the original 
Decalogue is Jewish and pre-Christian. I should prefer 
it to the Decalogue; but I prefer the Two Duties to 
both, because they are very practical and sensible (as 
our forefathers were!), and they cover a great deal of 
ground. 

But it isn’t much use discussing the Seven Deadly 
Sins, until we know what they are. So here is the 
list [To use a blackboard here, rubbing out, and writing 
in as we go on, will greatly help all to understand the 
whole course of Lessons|:— 


I. PRIDE 
ENVY 
ANGER 
SLOTH 
AVARICE 
GLUTTONY 
Lust 


WOPAYW 


Now this List is enormously useful. It helps out 
our teaching about the Decalogue. It is so short 
and simple. We can copy it into our Prayer Books; 
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and it will often remind us that here are big, dreadful 
evils, which we often forget to avoid. 

It is not quite perfect. There are one or two striking 
omissions. Can you think of any really deadly sins 
left out? . . . [An assistant may answer by 
arrangement.| ‘‘Untruthfulness” isn’t there at all. 
“Dishonesty”? Well, that is really included under 
Avarice; because it is avarice that makes people 
dishonest. Then, of course, the sins against the 
First Duty aren’t there, “Idolatry” and ‘‘Impiety.” 
Pride covers some of them, but not all. But perhaps 
the worst omission is . . . Thank you—yes 
“Cruelty.” What is that in the Duty? 

“To hurt nobody by word or deed.” 

That was one of the great sins of the Middle Ages—. 
persecution, and torture, and the Inquisition, for. 
instance. It was so common that they did not see’ 
it! Nor is it in the Decalogue either. It is curious, 
to remember that when men caught and tortured, 
and burned people for their religion, they were not 
breaking the Jewish Commandments or committing 
any of the Deadly Sins. 

So, you see, these ancient lists do show the limitations 
and defects of their age. Have we any limitations 
and defects? Yes! I expect if we drew up a new 
list all of our own, without copying the old, we should 
forget to putin No.5 . . . Avarice! The Middle 
Ages were better than we are in resisting avarice. 

It is rather useful to be reminded of No. 6, Gluttony; 
but all the same it would be more scientific to have 
a word that included Drunkenness and Unchastity. 
And [T. rubs it out] we can strike out No. 7 
Lust [“Luxuria”], by which they generally meant 
Unchastity. Then we can write in Lust as No. 6, 
taking it to include all these sins of intemperance. 
That leaves us one blank. But we want at least one 
more. What shall we do? Well, Envy and Avarice 
are so much alike that I think we might really make 
them one. So let us wipe out No. 2 (Envy) and write 
in Avarice—including under that all Envy, and 
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Covetousness, Money-worship, and Dishonesty. Now 
we have two blanks, thus:—- 


I. PRIDE 

2. AVARICE (Including a lot) 
3. ANGER 

4. SLOTH 

DS heeds Easestean 

6. Lust 

yf AEH erent 


Now we have room for the two omissions. (a) 
Untruthfulness, or Dishonour. Let us call it by the 
good old English name of Lying, to match the other 
short English words. (6) Cruelty of allsorts. Thus:— 


5. LyInc 
7. CRUELTY 


I think if the whole company of Christian people 
were to meet in a Great Council today they might 
perhaps make a list rather like that. But I fancy 
they would also say, ““Why should we be tied to this 
so-called sacred number Seven!” So they might add 
something at the beginning from the First Duty. 
Let us call it ““Idolatyy” (In the Middle Ages this was 
another weak point: it was so common that they did 
not notice it). And I do think we need another: 
What is the great Christian virtue? . . . Love 
or Charity. What is the opposite to Love? ill 
Hatred. Well, isn’t that needed? It is worse than 
Anger; and it is not the same—you can have a horrid 
cold hatred, or a hard contempt, which has no anger 
in it. I do think we need that; and it looks as if 
we couldn’t do with less than Nine! So let us write 
it down:— 


NINE DEADLY SINS 


I. PRIDE 5. ANGER 

2. IDOLATRY 6. SLOTH 

3. AVARICE 7. HATRED 

4. Lust 8. CRUELTY 
g. LyING 
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There! if you think that is good enough, you 
might write it in your Prayer Books, as well as the 
Seven, in the margin, by the Ten Commandments. 

You see this List goes in three classes. First 
three, the World; second three, the Flesh; third 
three, the Devil (devilish sins). [Z.19.] [Mark the list 
off in groups of three.) I. Pride is one form of impiety; 
Idolatry (the worship of false images in our minds) is 
another; Avarice is a kind of Idolatry (Col. 35). II. The 
sinful lusts of the flesh include all intemperance (Glut- | 
tony, Drunkenness, Unchastity); Anger also is in- 
temperate, and it is partly a sin of the flesh. So, 
of course, is Sloth—all laziness and idleness. III. Hatred 
is the specially devilish quality, the opposite to God, 
who is love; Cruelty we all feel to be devilish ; and 
Lying also—that Evil Thing that we call the Devil 
is named the Father of Lies. 


II.—Two SprEcIAL PoInts 


There is just time to say something more about 
Classes I. and II. Class III. I think we all under- 
stand about—and hate it. 

Crass I. It was a great thing that Pride was put 
in. The ancients before Christ thought of Pride as 
a virtue, at least the pagan Greeks and Romans did. 
And although there is a great deal of beautiful humility 
in the Old Testament, it did not occur to the Jews to 
put Pride into the Decalogue. Perhaps their kings 
and priests wouldn’t have liked it. Anyhow it isn’t 
there; and it is one of the great distinctive features 
of Christianity that it recognizes the folly and wicked- 
ness of all forms of Pride—even the lesser forms, like 
Conceit and Vanity. No wise man is proud; and no 
proud man can be a good man. 

Then about Avarice, I want to remind you again 
that we are including a great deal in it—Covetousness, 
and Mammon-worship or Love of Money, and Dis- 
honesty (which is Avarice and Lying). Also Envy: 
some people are cursed with a special tendency to 
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Envy, which makes them very unhappy and very 
bitter and unjust. It turns them sour. I once knew 
a particularly nice and good woman—true, brave, 
unselfish, kind: but if afriend had better luck than she 
had, it made her miserable—she would keep out of your 
way, and want to say unkind things. It seemed as 
if she couldn’t help it. It was like a drop of poison, 
dropped into her nature. So you must either remember 
that Avarice includes Dishonesty and Envy, as well 
as Money-worship, or else you must increase our 
List to Eleven Deadly Sins! 

Crass II. It was fine to put in Anger. Man is 
naturally a passionate creature; and people find it 
extraordinarily hard to realize that all anger is wrong. 
I don’t personally, because I am naturally rather 
good-tempered [T. won’t say ths tf at isn’t true!] 
But the ancients made little attempt to quell their 
wrath; and when Christ came, they found it difficult 
to see that wrath is wrong. They had always talked 
about the Wrath of God, for instance—as if God 
could ever lose his temper, or the Perfect Love be 
angry in any way! Christ said, “Every one who is 
angry with his brother shall be in danger of the 
judgment.” The early Christians couldn’t believe 
this [cf. L. 109]. They thought there must be some 
mistake! So they added the words “without a cause” 
[Mz. 5%, R.V. marg.] “Angry without a cause”! Why, 
of course, every angry person thinks he has a cause! 
and he generally has. Again; people say that Christ 
himself was angry sometimes. I am sure this is false. 
They refer to Mk. 3°, ‘and when he had looked round 
about on them with anger, being grieved at the har- 
dening of their hearts,” he healed the man. I am sure 
S. Mark is here describing in his own words how the 
noble eyes of Jesus flashed with indignation, as he 
glanced round at the Pharisees, and then spoke gently 
to the poor man and healed him. That was not anger: 
that was splendid and lovely. No, we must never 
lose our heads by getting angry, for any cause whatever. 
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fF T. enjoys making diagrams, he might draw one 

from the Medieval English treatise on the Conscience, 
“The Argenbite of Inwit,” which shows how careful 
our ancestors were in self-examination. The practical 
value of this ts that it gives the young a vivid general 
idea of the great number of human faults which come 
under the simple ten heads which we have been discussing. 
Otherwise there 1s a danger from over-simplification, 
because we class things under a few names, and forget 
how manifold are the temptations which assail us. 

This diagram (or collection of seven diagrams) can 
be drawn on the blackboard, as an interesting example 
from a famous piece of old literature, explaining the 
meaning of the words, but not moralizing about them. 
The class will find the drawing of the diagrams amusing: 
they always of course, have paper and pencils. The 
moral will be appreciated without any enforcement: 
and will give the class a good background to our former 
teaching, before we come to the great simplification of 
our last two Lessons. 


THE TREE OF EviL 
Diagrams from an old book. 
(Everything to be drawn and named.) 

Evil is a big tree with 7 boughs: Pride, Envy, Anger, 

Sloth, Avarice, Gluttony, Lust. 
[The Pride section may have to be shortened.] 

The ist bough, PRIDE, has 7 branches; and each 
branch has a certain number of twigs. 

,Ist Branch, Untruth. This branch has 3 twigs: 
Ingratitude, Foolishness, Apostasy. 
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znd Branch, Contempt. This branch has 3 twigs: 
Not praising others as they deserve. Not giving 
reverence where one ought. Not obeying those set 
over us. To which he ought to have added a 4th— 
Not considering those set under us. 

3rd Branch, Presumption. This branch has 6 twigs: 
Singularity, Extravagance, Strife, Boasting, Scorn, 
Opposition. 

4th Branch, Ambition. This branch has 3 twigs: 
Self-seeking, Unscrupulousness, and Blindness. 

5th Branch, Vainglory. This branch has 3 small 
twigs: For Nature, for Fortune, for Grace. 

6th Branch, Hypocrisy. This branch has 3 twigs: 
Foul Hypocrisy, Foolish Hypocrisy, Subtle Hypocrisy. 

7th Branch, Wicked Fear. This Branch has 2 
twigs: Dread, False Shame. 

The 2nd bough, Envy, has 3 nasty stunted branches: 
Heart poison, Head poison, Mouth poison. 

The 4 twigs are: (1) Sorrow in others’ happiness, 
(2) Happiness in others’ sorrow (Schadenfreude), 
(3) Deceit, (4) Detraction. ‘ 

The 3rd bough, ANGER, has 7 great branches: 
Chiding (scolding), Wrath, Hate, Strife, Vengeance, 
Murder, War. 

The 4th bough, SitoTH (they called it Accidy) 
has 2 branches, and each branch has 3 twigs:— 

The 1st branch, Slackness to Good, has 3 twigs: 
Sadness, Cowardice, Despair. 

The 2nd branch, Proneness to Evil, has 3 twigs: 
Impatience, Disobedience, Murmuring. 

I should like to add another branch and to say:— 

The 3rd branch is just Laziness, with a twig about 
Getting up in the morning, with a twig about Doing 
one’s work, with a twig about Helping other people, 
with 2 twigs about Being polite. 

The 5th bough, AVARICE, has 10 twisting branches :— 

Usury, Theft, Robbery, False Claims, Sacrilege, 
Simony, Fraud, Chaffer, Craft, Unfair profits. 

We should call the last Profiteering nowadays. 
In the original old English it is called “ Wicked Gains.”’ 
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Chaffer is a good word: it means bargaining. Simony 
is buying oneself an appointment in the Church 
(from Ac. 88); Craft, I think is meant mainly for 
sharp-practice and cheating. [T. will have to explain 
some other terms, such as Sacrilege, stealing things out of 
achurch. All this they will find very interesting, especially 
sf one goes back now and then and puts questions.] 

The 6th bough, GLuTTONY, is divided by this shrewd 
old writer, who certainly knew a lot about human 
weaknesses, into 5 branches (some writers made 7— 
including the sin of talking too much!); and the 7th 
bough which he calls LEcHERY (it is another word for 
unchastity, and the Latin word is Luxuria), this 7th 
bough he gives no less than 14 branches. But here he 
is too medieval for us, and we agreed last time, didn’t 
we? to have one bough, Lust, for both these two. 
So we will end with something like this:— 

The 7th bough, Lust, has 3 branches: (x) In 
Admission—Gluttony, Drunkenness, Drugs. (2) Excess 
(or intemperance of any kind, including excess in talk, 
merry-making, pleasure-seeking). (3) Unchastity. The 
ist with 3 great twigs, the 2nd with many, the 3rd 
with several. 

You will notice, if you look at these drawings, that 
one of our full list of Nine Deadly Sins has got in— 
Hatred. Lying has, in a way, but it has not got in 
fair and square: this old writer seems to have meant 
something rather different by his “Untruth,” to 
judge by its 3 twigs. Then Idolatry is not in, though 
Apostasy, Hypocrisy, and Sacrilege are. And the 
queerest thing is that with all his list of Hate, Strife 
Vengeance, etc., the old writer has found no room for 
Cruelty. They really didn’t seem to think it was 
wrong! 

So I really should like to add an eighth bough, 
CRUELTY; and it certainly has several horrible branches 
such as: Cruel thoughts, Hurting by deed (including 
torture, which is only extinct among civilized nations 
and in peace-time—and not quite then, and Violence, 
another big twig); Hurting by Word (the Twigs 
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would be Abuse, Gossip, Scolding, Slander, Foul 
language); Tormenting (in the sense of cruel forms 
of teasing); [Ill-treatment of the young or weak 
(with a nasty twig, Legal cruelty); Carelessness and 
Neglect (with the twig, Contempt). And_ besides 
those forms of Cruelty that come under “Anger,” 
such as cruelty in War and in all Strife, there is a 
last, Cruelty to Animals. There is quite a large tree 
to draw! And perhaps you can suggest something 
else to improve upon it. The leaves of that tree are 
sad and sighs and groans, and curses, and screams. 
gh! 

So I think we really must get back to our own list 
of Nine Deadly Sins. We’ve got all our boughs, 
and branches, and twigs now; and [if there is time] 
we might put them all in a row, and write their boughs 
and branches over them. Thus, like nine evil trees, 
in a row:— 

PRIDE 
IDOLATRY 
AVARICE 
Lust 
ANGER 
SLOTH 
HATRED 
CRUELTY 
LYING 


[The boughs ave not put in here for want of space. 
T. should specially remember the three special boughs of 
Avarice—Mammon-worship, Dishonesty, Envy. Others, 
espectally those of Pride, he will have to reduce.} 


© DI OARwW DH 


THE PRINCIPAL VIRTUES 


Let us get away from these nasty Sins, and finish 
up with the list of the Seven Principal Virtues, and 
the Six Works of Mercy. We needn’t explain them. 
Such splendid words explain themselves. S. Paul 
gives us three Virtues, which are called “Theological” ; 
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and there is a very ancient list of four “Cardinal” 
Virtues. These together do make naturally seven. 

In the First Gospel [Mt. 255] six Works of Mercy 
are mentioned by our Lord [L, 105]. In the Middle 
Ages they thought they must have the sacred number: 
so they added a seventh (they got it from the Book 
of Tobit)—to Bury the Dead, and that was often a 
much-needed work in the Middle Ages. 

So here are the Seven Principal Virtues:— 

I. Three Theological Virtues—(1) FAITH. (2) Hope. 
(3) CHARITY. 

II. Four Cardinal Virtues—(r) PRUDENCE. (2) 
TEMPERANCE. (3) JUSTICE. (4) FORTITUDE. 

And here are the Six Works of Mercy. They are 
often called the Corporal Works of Mercy, that is, 
bodily works. We will leave out the one from Tobit, 
and keep to those in our Lord’s Parable of the Judg- 
ment :— 

To feed the Hungry. 

To give drink to the Thirsty. 
To entertain the Stranger. 
To clothe the Naked. 

To visit the Sick. 

To comfort those in Prison. 


AAW DH 


There! I won’t give you any more lists! But these 
last especially are very useful ones. And the last of 
all is very sacred to us. Oh! but there is still a very 
short one. “The Two Evangelical Precepts’’ they 
called them in the Middle Ages, because they also 
are given by Christ. We know them well as The 
Two Duties :— 


1. To Love Gop. 
2. To Love Our NEIGHBOUR. 


118 
THE ELEVENTH COMMANDMENT 


I.—NEW 


2 ULLO!” you say, ‘“‘He has made a mistake. He’s 

going on outside the right number.”” Well, how 
many Commandments are there? . . . [Some say 
“Ten,” and some suspect a trap and say “ Eleven,’ 
Well, it’s quite true, there are ten ancient Jewish 
Words or Commandments. But it is equally true that 
there is an Eleventh given by Christ himself. Let me 
tell you a true story. [From the admirable lesson on 
this subject by Dr. J. M. Wilson, “‘ Notes for one year’s 
Sunday School Lessons,” Series I1., 1915.] 

In the time of Charles I, in Scotland, Samuel 
Rutherford, the great covenanter, was the minister of 
Anwoth, on the shores of the Galloway. One Saturday 
evening he was catechising his children and servants, 
when there was a knock at the door. He went to 
open it, and the stormy wind blew in, so that the 
tallow candles flickered, and he could hardly see a 
venerable old man who stood muffled up in the rain. 
“May I come in?” said the old man, “And would 
you give me shelter for the night?” Rutherford 
remembered that Work of Mercy [L. 105,117] “I was a 
stranger, and ye took me in,” and he said, “ Yes, right 
gladly. Come in. We will give you some porridge, 
if you will not mind eating it while we finish our 
Catechism.” ‘‘I thank you,” said the venerable 
stranger, “and I shall be very glad to take my share 
in the Catechism with the others, if you like.” So 
Rutherford went on asking questions round the family 
circle; and it so chanced that when he came to the 
Stranger, the question was “How many Command- 
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ments be there?” ‘“‘Eleven,’’ answered the Stranger. 
“Alas, Sir,” said Rutherford, “I had thought that 
one so wise and venerable of aspect would have given 
a better answer!” For he was a serious man, and 
did not note the twinkle in the Stranger’s eye. “Nay, 
kind host,” replied the Stranger,” “In truth, there 
be Eleven Commandments.”’ Said Rutherford, ‘How 
can that be?” And the Stranger replied, “Samuel 
Rutherford, hast thou forgotten? There was One who 
said, ‘Behold, a new commandment I give unto you, 
that ye love one-another.’”” Rutherford sprang to his 
feet. “Who art thou?” he gasped. “I am James 
Ussher,” said the Stranger, ““And I have come hither 
in private that I might have speech with thee.” It 
was the famous Archbishop Ussher, Primate of Ireland, 
and one of the most eminent scholars of that brilliant 
age. ‘““Welcome indeed art thou,” said Rutherford. 
“But one thing now I would ask. Wilt thou preach 
in my church tomorrow?” “Yes, gladly,” replied 
the great Archbishop, and his clever eyes twinkled 
again. “I think I have chosen my text already! 
Shall it be from S. John’s Gospel, chapter 13, 
verse 24?” 

Yes, that is the text. “A new commandment I 
give unto you, that ye love one another; even as I 
have loved you, that ye also love one another. By this 
shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one to another.” 


II.—DIscIPLEsS 


The words of this Eleventh Commandment—let us 
call it “the New Commandment’’—the words of this 
New Commandment are perhaps the most glorious 
that were ever written. In those chapters of S. John, 
describing our Lord’s conversation before he was 
betrayed, this command comes again and again, like a 
lovely melody in a musical symphony:— 

“He that hath my commandments and keepeth 

them, he it is that loveth me” [Jn. 147]. 
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“Even as the Father hath loved me, I also have 
loved you: abide ye in my love” [Jn. 15]. 

“Tf ye keep my commandments, ye shall abide in 
my love” [Jn. 151°]. 

“This is my commandment, that ye love one another, 
even as I have loved you” [Jn. 1512]. 


“ Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends” [Ju. 1519]. 


“Ye are my friends, if ye do the things which I 
command you” [Jm. 1514]. 


“These things I command you, that ye may love 
one another” [Jn. 1517]. 


“For the Father himself loveth you” [Jn. 1627]. 


All the New World is Christian, and all Europe, and 
there are millions of Christians in Asia and Africa. 
But yet—Are we all Christians? We call ourselves so, 
but are we really? If we were, America and Europe 
would be the most lovely and delightful places to live 
in! Christ said there was an easy way of finding out 
if a person is a Christian. It is rather different from 
our way. We are apt to say, “Ask him if he believes 
in the Creed. If he does, he is a Christian.’ Christ 
didn’t say anything like that. He said that there is 
one way, and one only, to find out if a man is a 
Christian—indeed, he said that the whole world would 
know Christians at once by one sure test. What were 
the words, according to John’s Gospel? . . . “By this 
shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one to another.” 


III.—Acapt 


S. John and S. Paul are both apostles of love: 
we shall speak about them in our next Lessons. They 
both use the same word, though in S. John we have it 
translated, ‘‘Love,’’ and in S. Paul “Charity.” In the 
original Greek of the New Testament the word is 
always the same. It is a very interesting word, and so 
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important that I am going to talk about it again next 
time. So please remember it this time! It is agapé. Now 
the early Christians felt that this “love” taught by our 
Lord was something so new that they must invent a 
new word for it. The Greek word for “love” [erds] 
wouldn’t do at all; the love of Antony for Cleopatra 
would be called evGs; at the best we could only make it 
include what we may call family love and the love of 
great friends. But Christ had taught that we must 
love everybody, not merely our friends [M¢. 5*]— 
“Tf ye love them that love you, what reward have ye?” . 
“Love your enemies” [5]. 

Well, they wanted a new word. Now there was 
already in Greek a verb, agapao, which meant originally 
“to welcome anyone,” and thus came to mean “to be 
fond of anyone,” so the Christians took this verb 
agapao, and out of it they made the noun agapé, 
meaning this Christian kind of love—the love of all 
men. And this word is used 117 times in the New 
Testament! 

It was just the same in Latin. The Latin speakers 
had a word for “‘love,’’ which also had bad associations, 
and wouldn’t do. (The Algonquin tribe of Red Indians 
hadn’t even a word for the lowest form of love, and 
the Missionaries had to invent one in order to translate 
the New Testament.) So a great scholar, S. Jerome, 
invented a new word Caritas, to mean this new kind of 
Christian love—this New and Eleventh Commandment 
which Christ gave to his disciples. From this we got 
our new word, Charity [L, 105]. 

So, you see, there are special words in these three 
languages for this new Christian love—the love of all 
men: Greek, Agapé; Latin, Caritas; English, Charity. 
That is why “charity” is really a better word than 
“‘love,”’ because it does (or ought to) mean this special 
Christian virtue—the highest virtue in the world. 

Unfortunately, though, we have only the noun. 
Our forefathers never took the trouble to invent a verb. 
You can’t say, “To charity all men.”’ It is very odd 
that the greatest Christian virtue has no verb to 
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describe it! Very queer, and it looks as if people had 
never been sufficiently keen on it. They made plenty 
of verbs for hatred—to hate, dislike, loath, detest, 
execrate, abominate, abhor! Alas! 


IV.—Four REASONS 


Were people, I wonder, never keen enough on 
Agapé or Charity? Iamafraidnot. Only a few great 
and good people, in all the ages since Christ. The ordinary 
run of people have never really understood; they have 
been too stupid and too bad. That is why we have 

ad social miseries and class-hatred and horrible wars, 
when the world might be a paradise, a Utopia, if everyone 
had charity—if we all loved our neighbours and 
mankind. In Russia the Bolsheviks tried to make 
the world into a paradise by a great revolution; only 
they made the unfortunate mistake of basing it on 
hatred instead of on love. What a weird mistake! 
No wonder they failed. Only it is so much easier to 
hate than to have charity. And not being Christians, 
they took the easy way, and failed. 

Evidently our Lord didn’t think it was easy, but 
he said, “You have got to do it, or you won’t be my 
disciples.” 

Not easy? No. What brave and fine thing 1s 
easy? Some men are dirty, rough, horrid—have I 
got to love them? Yes. Some are dull, stupid, 
selfish—them too? Yes. But some are artful and 
spiteful, cheats, liars—yes, and criminals too—have 
I got to love them? 

Yes. You will help to make the world a paradise 
if you do. And there are three other very good 
reasons. 

(a) God loves us all, even when we are very bad. 
There would be no hope for usif he didn’t. He loves 
us, just because we are human beings, and his children. 
A man named Davidson was once convicted for a crime 
and ordered for transportation. Before he was sent away 
from England his mother, who lived at Dundee, in 
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Scotland, tramped 570 miles, living on a pennyworth 
of potatoes a day, to see himin prison. On her awful 
journey she sold all the little things she had; but she 
managed to keep one present, which he had asked for, 
aTestament. She arrived nearly dead with exhaustion, 
but she kissed him and comforted him and gave him 
his present. God loves us more than any mother. 

(0) Christ managed to like all sorts of people. 
Think. All the common people; and the sick, the 
mad, the sinners. And Publicans, Outcasts (the 
Sinner Woman), Samaritans, Pharisees (Nicodemus), 
Roman soldiers (at the Crucifixion), and the dying 
Robber. And how many more that we have never 
heard of! 

(c) There is always something good in allmen. If 
not, God could not love all men. Wecan at least love 
them for being human. A man! that is enough. If 
someone falls into the water, we don’t say, “Let’s 
inquire if this is a good man who is drowning!” No, 
we say—not “A virtuous man is drowning. An eminent 
lawyer... .<A (tramp. < ... A. naughty boy. .y— 
Serve him right!” but we say, “A man is drowning.” 
That is enough; he is human, and therefore worth 
helping. 

Christ saw good in all those people. Yes, and he 
found good. Ah! he brought out the good in them by 
loving them. And, lo, they were good all the time, 
and became better, because the best Man of all had 
loved them and believed in them. 
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CONCLUSION: L: 
S. JOHN ON CHARITY 


I.—TuHE THREE PorEmMs 


LAST time I was saying that even Christians had 

never really understood about Christian love. 
It was such a new idea that they had to make a new 
word—in Greek . . . Agapé; in Latin and English 
; Charity. Now the queer thing is that having 
invented a noun (and forgotten to invent a verb), they 
than proceeded to forget what the noun meant! In old 
English, charity really meant this new kind of love. 
Then its meaning got narrowed more and more, till 
it came to mean—what? . . . Yes, giving money 
to the poor, the proper word for which is Almsgiving. 
So instead of loving the poor man, you give him a 
penny! Now, I do think we have got to rescue this 
the greatest word in our language. It is worth while. 
Let us never use it, except when we mean love. - Giving 
money to a man may be a sign of love, and then we 
may call it an act of charity. But don’t let us use 
the word as if it meant just giving money. Let us call 
almsgiving by its proper name, and Christian love 
by its proper name of charity. 

There is an old Elizabethan Grace before dinner, 
which says, “God is Charity, and he that dwelleth in 
charity dwelleth in God and God in him: God grant 
us all to dwell in him” [The Primer of 1559]. 

Where does that come from? . . . Yes, from 
the 1st Epistle of John. Now, it so happens that in 
your Bible you will find in S. John the other word 
“God is—love”: whereas in S. Paul you will find, 
“The greatest of these is . . . charity.” Yet 
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in the Greek it is the same word. So people say, 
“Oh, S. John is the Apostle of Love.” And they 
don’t think of S. Paul as the Apostle of Love at all; 
because they have forgotten that charity is the same 
word—or rather—a better word, because it is the 
special Christian word for love. 

Well, now we are in a position to see that there are 
in the New Testament three great songs or poems 
about Charity. 

(2) Those words of Christ, which I said last time 
were like a piece of beautiful music. “‘A new command- 
ment . . . that ye love one another : 
you remember. John probably put some great dis- 
course of Christ in a shorter form, as well as he 
remembered it years after, and a good deal in his own 
words. But we may be sure that no one but Christ 
gave this great teaching. 


(b) The great poem in the 1st Epistle of John. 
(c) S. Paul’s great poem on Charity in 1 Cor. 13. 


II.—JouHNn’s POEM ON CHARITY 


We spoke of the poem in S. John’s Gospel last time. 
So let us now take (6) the poem in S. John’s rst Epistle. 

I am going to ask Miss A, Mr. B. and Mrs. C. each 
to read you a stanza of S. John’s poem. [Three 
good readers, for preference a woman, a man and another 
woman, read in turn (standing in different places) 
the three following passages: 1 John 314-18; 47-12; 
416-21, 

You can see, I know, that this is splendid poetry. 
It is even more; it was the proclamation of a new 
truth to the world, a truth so new, so inspiring, and 
yet so difficult, that, ever since, the civilized world 
has loved it and said “Of course this is the right 
thing,’”” and—yet—has never been able to carry it 
out! Christians have despised, neglected, hated, 
oppressed, tormented one another, have had wars, 
struggles, strife, schism, persecution; although all 
the time they have acknowledged that S. John was 
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right, and that of course we ought to love one another. 
What a funny thing human nature is! 

Now a great poem is never mere beautiful sentiment. 
There is always hard thinking underneath it. And 
there is hard thinking in S. John’s poem. (It would 
have been impossible to think it all out if Christ had 
not first taught the Gospel of Charity, as for instance 
in the Gospel-poem we took last time.) Let us try 
and analyze this poem very simply. I think we may 
say that there are six main points. [Let them now 
take theiy Bibles, and mark them as we go on. This 
will take time.] 


III.—Srx Points 


I. Love is life. To have charity is to be alive. 
The man who doesn’t love is in a state of death, so 
far as his heart is concerned. [1 Jn. 314-15.] 

2. We discovered what charity is when Christ 
came. He just laid down his life for us. So far 
from being mere almsgiving, charity is nothing less 
than being ready to dse for other people. Christ 
showed that to the world. [zr Ju. 36] 

3. But Christ came to show us what God is like: 
he is the revelation of God. People had thought that 
God must be very wonderful, very powerful, and 
also very terrible—hurling thunderbolts, like Jupiter. 
But Christ showed that God is not terrible at all, but 
tender. All love comes from God, and God ¢s love. 
© t;0a-1s Charity. --[1 Jn. 4% * 1°), 

God showed us this: 

(a) By first loving us. 
(0) By sending his Son [1 Jn. 4?°]. 

But, if God is Charity, then a good man must 
be like God in this, and religion must consist in Charity 
—not in mere orthodoxy, nor in church-going, nor in 
thinking we are saved (though all these are good things 
—or ought to be), but in Charity. So Christ had 
taught always, e.g. as we saw in the Parable of the 
Judgment [M?. 25, cf. L. 105]. Therefore religion is: 
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To love one another [1 Jn. 4]. 
And then, when we love one another:— 


(a) We are God’s children [1 Jn. 47]. 
(6) We live in God [1 Jn. 4% #]. 
(c) He lives in us [x Jn. 4%]. 

5. Thisshows us how to be good, how to be religious, 
how to dwell in the Perfect One. God cannot be seen 
{x Jn. 4]. It is not easy even to know him a little 
bit. How then can we love him? Very simply, 
by loving those whom we can see—human beings. 
If we don’t love them, we shall be just liars and 
hypocrites if we pretend to be religious [1 jm. 47°]. 
We have got to practise Charity, and to get the right 
sort of heart, and only thus can we come to know 
God, and love him. It was Christ himself who said 
that he who wants to love God, must love his brother 
also [t Jn. 47]. Therefore, “‘He that loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, cannot love God whom 
he hath not seen” [1 Jn. 47°]. _ 

6. But it isn’t easy to love this brother of ours. 
A witty bishop [Copleston of Colombo] once said, “It’s 
often just because I Aave seen my brother, that I find 
it so hard to love him!” Well S. John says there is a 
way. Don’t just say you love him. That’s no good. 
Love him in deed—that is, do something kind and nice 
to him [zr Jn. 318]. And that is why almsgiving is a 
real form of Charity, although it is only a part. You 
simply must remember those who are less well off than 
you are, and help them. “Whoso hath this world’s 
goods, and seeth his brother hath need, and shutteth 
up his compassion from him—how doth the love of God 
abide in him?” [1x Jn. 317]. S. James says the same 
thing [Jas. 215]; but we have not time for that. 

There is a very old story about S. John, and I think 
it must be true. He was head of the Church at 
Ephesus, and lived there till he was a very old man. 
At last he was too feeble to walk, and they had to 
carry him up the church to his seat behind the Lord’s 
table; and all the way he used to say, right and leit, 
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“Little children, little children, love one another.” 
And when they wanted him to preach a sermon, 
he would stand up, and smile, and say, “Love one 
another,” and then sit down again. And they began 
to wonder whether he wasn’t getting too old. And 
one day they asked him, “Why do you always say 
the same thing?” And he said, ‘‘ Because if you do 
this, then you will do everything else; but if you 
don’t do this, then everything else will be lost.” 
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CONCLUSION: IL: 
S. PAUL ON CHARITY 


I.—CHARITY CONTRASTED 


S PAUL'S great poem on Charity is very famous. 
* It occurs in 1 Cor. 13. It consists of three parts, 
which we may call, I. Charity contrasted; II. Charity 
analyzed, and III. Charity defended. There isn’t time 
to explain it all; so I am now going to ask Mr. A just 
to read you Part I; and then when you have listened 
to the beautiful words, we will go on almost at once 
to Part II. 

[Mr. A reads 1 Cor. 13!-5]. There, you notice what 
S. Paul says about almsgiving. So far from calling 
it “charity,” he says that almsgiving profits nothing 
at all unless it is done with love—that is, with real 
charity. Then “my body to be burned” is interesting. 
A little while before S. Paul went to Athens, a Buddhist 
came there from India. He got a lot of wood together, 
and said to the people, ““Now I am going to show 
you that I am immortal.” Then he quickly got on 
the pyre of wood, set fire to it, and—he was burnt to 
death! The people of Athens must have been delighted: 
they were always so pleased to see or hear some new 
thing. This really happened; and it looks as if S. 
Paul had seen the Buddhist’s tomb, and was thinking 
of it when he said, “Though I give my body to be 
burned.” 


II].—CHARITY ANALYZED. 


[Miss B—a change to a woman’s voice ts a great 
help, if a man is catechising, or vice versa—Miss or 
Mrs. B now reads Part I. of the poem—1 Cor. 134%]. 
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_ Have you ever seen a prism? If you take a beam of 

light and let it pass through a crystal prism, it will 
come out at the other side broken up into its component 
colours—violet, indigo blue, yellow, orange, red. [If 
the room or church can be switched into darkness, this | 
can be shown with a lamp; and then they will never 
forget.| You see that is a rainbow. I wonder if 
anyone has noticed which is the bottom colour in a 
rainbow? a oe eee Violet.) Phisi¢ is =called=+the 
spectrum. Well, now we are going to have the 
spectrum of Charity. We will break that supreme 
light into ten colours. Or rather S. Paul has done it 
for us: his mind was the crystal prism. 

I. Patience. This is Charity passive: not in a 
hurry, not touchy, but slow to take offence. “Charity 
suffereth long.” [References unnecessary]. 

2. Kindness. “And is kind.” This is Charity 
active. Youremember we said [in Lessons 116, 117] how 
extraordinarily slow Christians were to see that Cruelty 
is wrong. But here not only is cruelty wrong, but 
its opposite, Kindness, is our duty. “The greatest 
thing we can do for our heavenly Father,’’ a wise man 
once said, ‘“‘is to be kind to some of his other children.” 
Lose no chance of giving pleasure. Think how much 
of his time our Lord spent in making people happy, 
in doing them a good turn. 

It is odd that we don’t do more kindness. It is 
so easy: it works so well: it is always remembered: 
it is always returned; it is just what the world needs. 

3. Generosity. ‘‘Charity envieth not.” [We spoke 
about envy in Lessons 113 and 116.] You have got to 
be generous about the success of others: whenever 
you start some piece of work, you will always find 
other men doing the same kind of work, and probably 
doing it better. And whenever you are unhappy, 
you will find other people who are having particularly 
good luck. Well, “Charity envieth not.” Envy is 
poison. 

4. Modesty. ‘Charity vaunteth not itself, is not 
puffed up.” When love has gone out and done some 
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beautiful deed in the world, it comes quietly back 
and says nothing about it. Charity is neither proud 
nor vain. What is the difference between “proud” 
and “vain”? A child once gave a capital answer: 
‘‘Mr. Proud says, I don’t think much of you. Mr. 
Vain says, I wonder what you are thinking of me.” 
Charity has no thoughts about self at all. 

5. Courtesy or Politeness. “Doth not behave 
itself unseemly.”’ Yes, you can’t be a good Christian 
if you are rude, because rudeness is always hurtin 
other people. Politeness is “love in little things”; 
and the little things make a big difference. “Not 
unseemly,’”’ not with bad manners. The famous Dr. 
Benjamin Jowett said that there are only two rules for 
good manners: 1. Think of other people; 2. Don’t think 
of yourself. That is why a well-bred person is always at 
his ease. He is a gentleman; and a gentleman is 
one who thinks of others, and therefore behaves 
gently, with love. Carlyle said that there was no 
truer gentleman in the world than Robert Burns, 
the ploughman. Do you remember some of Burns’ 
poems ?—To a mouse, To a daisy. He loved even the 
little things. 

6. Disinterestedness. I want that long word, 
because it’s so exactly the right one for “Seeketh not 
her own.” It is better than the more general word 
“unselfishness”; because, after all, Politeness, and 
Generosity, and other things are unselfish. It means 
not being on the make: a disinterested politician is 
one who is just seeking his country’s good, and doesn’t 
care what happens to his own interests—he is dis- 
interested. So don’t bother about what you can get. 
There is not so much happiness in getting, as in giving. 

Good Temper. “Is not easily provoked.” In 
the Revised Version this is better translated simply 
as ‘“‘Is not provoked.” Somebody thought “is not 
provoked” too impossible; they wanted to be angry 
sometimes! So they added “easily.” In just the 
same way, when our Lord said, “Be not angry,” 
somebody years after added “without a cause”’ [L. 109.] 
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Charity is quite good tempered! Of course you can’t 
have Charity, and therefore you can’t really love 
God, or be a real Christian, if you are ill tempered. 

8. Trustfuiness. ‘‘Thinketh no evil,’ or, in the 
Revised Version, “‘Taketh no account of evil”; but 
the first is better, and everybody knows what it means. 
It means not taking offence, but remembering that 
most people really mean well; and also not being 
suspicious, or attributing bad motives to people. 
In an atmosphere of suspicion, people shrivel up, 
and decent people are tempted to lose their self- 
respect and become bad. A nasty fault. It is 
horrid not to trust people. And it is the opposite 
to what God is: God sees the bright side in us. He 
trusts us; and to be trusted is to be saved. So this 
virtue is unsuspiciousness, or trustfulness; or you 
might call it by the fine name of Simplicity. All 
great men are simple. 

g. Punty. Avoiding all the many ways in which 
people defile their characters. ‘“‘Rejoiceth not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth with [R.V.] the truth.” This 
means not taking pleasure in hearing or reading 
about base or wicked things—not gloating, either 
because we like wickedness ourselves or because 
we like to think other people wicked. Purity, for 
instance, prevents us gloating over the lives (or deaths) 
of criminals in the police news. It also includes 
charitableness (notice the difference from “charity’’), 
that is, not listening to unkind things about other 
people, which dirties the purity of our minds; and, 
of course, not repeating them, which spoils the purity 
of other people’s minds. 

Io. Courage. ‘“‘Beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.” These 
noble words need no explanation. 

Here is the perfect character analyzed, as by a 
spectrum into ten lovely colours all melting into one 
another, and yet all distinct. We can see where 
S. Paul got it; for it is the character of Christ himself, 
overcoming evil with good. 
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II].—CHARITY 


In Part III of the poem, Charity is defended against 
all competitors with one reason. Now I am going 
to ask Mrs. C to read this part; and then I am going 
to see if any one can tell me what that one reason is. 

[Mrs. C reads 1 Cor. 138-19]. 

Now, what is the one reason? [Let them try, and 
different answers come, till we get the right one.] Charity 
lasts. It endures. 

“Charity never faileth.” Everything else wears 
out and passes away—the inspired preaching which 
he calls Prophecy, the strange psychic gift which is 
called Tongues, and Knowledge also. Knowledge? 
Yes, even Knowledge. Sir James Simpson was the 
discoverer of chloroform. Men came from all parts 
of the world to see him. He was succeeded in the 
University of Edinburgh by Professor Simpson, his 
son. Some years after, the librarian of the University 
asked the son to go to the library and pick out all the 
works on his subject that had become out of date 
and useless. .““Take every book that is more than 
ten years old,” said the professor, ‘“‘and pack it away 
down in the cellar.” 

Knowledge fails. Charity lasts. It is the one thing 
that we shall always be able to keep. 

And how do we get it? How does a man become a 
good cricketer? By practice. A good scholar, painter, 


musician, business man? . . . The same answer? 
Yes. And how does any one become a good man? 
- . . Yes, there is no other answer. Nature is 


not like a conjuror. She never gives us anything 
worth having, except in the legitimate, proper way. 
No biceps without practice! and no strength of 
character in the soul either. 

But how can we hand charity on to other people, 
so that we can help them to practice, also? How do 
we get electric light? We only get it because of a 
certain law of Nature. If you put a piece of iron near 
an electrified body, that piece of iron becomes itself 
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electrified, it is changed into a temporary magnet. 
We can become magnets by keeping near to the perfect 
love of Christ; and by getting near to other people, 
we can pass on the electricity of love tothem. Charity 
is catching: and only thus—from God to man, and 
from man to man does it grow. 

So we end: and we have got far away from the 
ancient Jews, with their great Ten Words. We have 
got to the One Word. “And now abideth Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, these three. But the greatest 
of these is Charity.” 

Laws will be necessary so long as there are people 
bad enough to break them. But the genuine Christian 
will not any more need Commandments, when he has 
learned the lesson of Charity. He will be living in 
the perfect law of liberty; for love is the fulfilling 
of the law. 
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LESSONS ON THE WAY 


Some Press Opinions 


“Dr Dearmer is doing it so well that he deserves the gratitude 
of all who are engaged in the religious instruction of the young ’”’ 
—Times. 


“The work should be of exceptional use to teachers.”’— 
Daily News. 


“Dr. Dearmer boldly speaks for a whole year about the 
Creed, shirks nothing, and does it so interestingly that it will 
be an odd boy who, listening, has any dull moments. He has 
@ mass of new and apt illustrations, used with judgment. But 
what gives the book its success is two things—his knowledge 
of the great truths he is teaching, and the young mind he is 
addressing—that and his own personality, with its breeziness 
and its humour and its downright directness.’’— 

Expository Times. 


“‘He must be a dull teacher who cannot interest and instruct 
his class by the aid of such lessons as these, with their frequent 
use of good poetry, and skilful handling of theological subjects.” 

—Times Educational Supplement. 


“It is fresh, stimulating, and eminently suggestive ... . 
He discusses in simple, non-technical language the use and 
importance of the traditional creeds: the defence of the 
traditional credal forms is quite admirable.’’— 

Journal of Education. 


“Any teacher, either in Sunday or day-school, will find this 
little manual most useful not only as a guide to Christian teaching, 
but as a help in the art of presenting facts to children.”— 

Schoolmaster. 


““A veritable storehouse of good things both in matter, 
method and manner.’’—Guardian. 


“Really deep and difficult questions are dealt with, such as 
the problem of evil and the nature of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
It is obvious that the composition of these Lessons has been a 
labour of love to their author: they abound in wit and scintillate 
with good illustrations.”—Church Times. 


“It is brim-full of practical common sense.”—Record. 


“One cannot but admire his sense of reality . . . there is too, 
a spirit of Christian charity and a gracious fragrance. . . although 
essentially for the young, it is well worth the attention of the 
older folk.’’—Wesleyan Methodist, 
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176 PRESS OPINIONS—continued. 


“It is the very best sort of present to give to young parents 
perplexed as to how they are to teach the Faith to their little 
children.”’—Winchester Diocesan Chrontcle. 


“T am very glad to have the opportunity of joining with 
others in commending this admirable statement of the Christian 
Religion by Dr. Dearmer. He states the Christian faith in a 
way that will be intelligible to all, while he also shows that 
this can be done by one who is fully alive to modern knowledge.” 

—TuE BiIsHoP oF MANCHESTER. 


‘‘You ask me, Is there no really good book which explains 
the Christian religion in the light of modern knowledge? I 
recommend you to call into your country an American edition 
of Dr. Dearmer’s Lessons on the Way. In our ‘schools of De- 
votions’ for young people we have used each volume and there 
is an eagerness for the next volume which only those can 
understand who know the enormous power of a book that 
rings wholly true, shrinks from no difficulties, has no bogies, 
and delights both in the piercing light of new knowledge, and 
in the rich glory of beauty. I especially recommend parents 
who desire to be able to guide their children in the faith, to 
purchase all the volumes of Lessons on the Way.’’—Canon F. W. 
DWELLY, at the Annual Meeting of Churchmen, New York, 1925. 


“‘T can only say I constantly turn to them myself for suggestion 
and illumination in connection with the preparation of sermons 
and addresses. It is very rare indeed that you find a man who 
combines a really sound and extensive scholarship with a style 
so lucid and illuminating that the most uninitiated, from a 
theological point of view, can grasp what the writer is after.’’— 

Canon E. S. Woops. 
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